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HE ENTIRE?VEDITION of the February; Number of ‘‘The Voice of 

The Negro” was exhausted by the 15th of February. On thatjaccount, 

we were not able to fill delayed orders from agents. Thismonth we are 

compelled to print an additional ONE THOUSAND Copies for the March Num- 

ber. ‘This is gratifying. It shows that the people everywhere are endorsing 

the policy of the Magazine. We want to add an additional TWENTY THOUS- 
AND subscribers to our list this year. ‘To dothis we need more agents. 


Se OW here is an opportunity to make some money. Our terms are the 

most liberal of any reputable Magazine. Agents everywhere are send- 
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school room. If my health permits when school closes, I hope to continue the 
agency.’’ Mrs. Barlow sends us $12.00, 
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big profits handling the Magazine, 
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We mention four of our numerous contributors for the month of April. 
Their names are sufficient to guarantee a high class periodical. The names 
are William Pickens, Kelly Miller, T. H. Malone and W. H. Maxwell. 

Mr. Pickens distinguished himself while at Yale for his ability to master 
a language ina short while. Mr. Pickens is a born linguist. He has made 
forusa careful study of Esperanto, the new universal and international 
language, and will furnisha very rich and instructive article on that subject 
in April. 

Kelly Miller writes very charmingly on ‘‘The Artistic Gifts of the 
Negro.’”? Enough said. 

T. H. Malone contributes histhird paper on Peonage, the Modern 
Slavery. Those who have had the pleasure of reading these first two papers 
know how thoroughly Mr. Malone has gone into the subject and will cer- 
tainly want to read the next installment. 

William H. Maxwell has given us an excellent write-up of James E. 
Churchman, the leader of the Negroes of Essex County, New Jersey. 

There will be a great variety of features in the Magazine for April which 
we are not yet ready toannounce. Dont fail to send for acopy. 

Subscriptions $1, a year. Ten centsacopy. Address. 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO, 
68 East Alabama St. wv ww w ww ATLANTA, GA. 
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The Macon 
Convention 


A meeting which is 
probably without a 
parallel in the history 
of Georgia was held at Macon on the 13th 
and 14th of February. Five hundred Ne- 
groes from every part of the state came to- 
gether at the instance of a call for a con- 
ference by the aged and venerable editor, 
William J. White of Augusta. The men 
and women who came together represented 
all of the better elements of the colored 
people of the State. Dr. White stated in 
the call that the conference would take up 
the questions of the unequal division of the 
school taxes among the races, the depriva- 
tion of Negroes of jury rights, the peonage 
system, the penal system, emigration and 
other glaring injustices perpetrated on the 
Negroes of Georgia. Those who came to 
the convention came of their own free will, 
and, therefore, represented the sentiment 
of the Negroes of the State who were deep- 
ly interested concerning these questions. 
The conference formed itself into a perma- 
nent organization called the Georgia Equal 
Rights Convention. Dr. White, who 
called the Convention, was elected as its 


President and Bishops Turner and Will- 
iams were elected as Vice-Presidents-at- 
large. In addition a vice-president for ev- 
ery congressional district in the state was 
elected to represent the convention from 
that section. Aftera thorough and per- 
manent organization was effected, the con- 
vention plunged bravely into a discussion 
and consideration of the educational, eco- 
nomic, civil and political conditions con- 
fronting our people in Georgia. The body 
took its spirit from the manly and fearless 
address of its able president. One thing 
that was particularly gratifying to men 
who believe unalterably in the manhood 
rights of the Negro, was the absence of a 
sickening, ultra-conservatism on the floor 
of the convention. The convention, with 
a boldness that was almost radical, put its 
finger on the glaring defects that operate 
to the detriment of our people in this sec- 
tion. It was shown that the State of Geor- 
gia had stolen millions from our people to 
educate the white children. Altho our 


school population is nearly equal between 
the races, yet 80 cents out of every dollar 
expended for education in Georgia goes to 
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the white schools, Statistics were produced 
to show that there is an open traffic in 
crime in our state and that many of the 
richest white men of Georgia would have 
been poor but for the opportunity to wax 
fat on such a disgraceful traffic. A careful 
study was made of the steady encroach- 
ments of the white people upon our civil 
and political rights. Labor problems, 
land and house buying and rescue and re- 
form work were all discussed with a care 
and dignity becoming any body of sociolo- 
gists and economists in the country. The 
inconsistency of our immigration laws were 
held up to the light and the high-handed 
injustice of disbanding the Negro militia 
of the State was soundly denounced. A 
people numbering more than a million 
souls and representing more than eighteen 
millions in property in the State ought not 
to be without representation on the state 
militia. Besides the spirit of heroism and 
patriotism ought to be kept alive in the 
breasts of our people. All these questions 
will be taken up and agitated. The Leg 
islature will be memorialized. If no good 
can come from that body, then the courts 
will be asked to intervene. From now on 
there will be an active educational propa- 
ganda to stir up public interest in the ques- 
tions considered by the convention, and 
under prudent direction, this movement 
will surely be productive of much good. 
There will be those in the State among 
our people who will honestly oppose this 
convention. They say that the ques- 
tions taken up are so great and complex, 
and that the demands made so radically 
different from the concessions that the 
white people are willing to make as to ren- 
der our case hopeless. That is too much 
like anote of despair. Even the Augean 
stables could be cleansed, tho it required a 
Hercules to accomplish the task. The very 
fact that such a system of vileness is laid 
bare will hasten its decay. Others of our 
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people will oppose the convention because 
of pecuniary reasons. There are no injus- 
tices, however glaring, which may not find 
their advocates among those people who 
happen to note that the removal of them 
will endanger their trades or their unfair 
privileges. Inthe main, the convention 
may be interpreted as the mind of the col- 
ored people of Georgia. The next session 
of the Convention will be held at Macon in 
February, 1907. 
The Leaders of the We stated above that 
Convention there were thosee 
among our _ people 
who are advocates of the policy of hushing 
up the scandals of the State; of shielding 


the wrong-doers frumthe consequences of 
their knavery, and of at least remaining 


quiet andinactive while political harpes 
fleece us of our rights. But this class of 
men were conspicuous by their absence 
from the convention. The men who 
shaped all “the policies of the body were 
fearless men; men who find no pleasure in 
forever kissing the chastening rod of op- 
pression; men who believe that only dras- 
tic and precautionary correctives will suf- 
fice to save the race from utter spoilation. 
The President, W. J. White, has always, 
in season and out of season, consistently 
advocated the principles of justice and 
equality for the two races. He was ren- 
dering signal service to the race before the 
cowards whoare now breaking out in jere- 
miads about the passions the convention 
willstir up were ever thought of. Bishop 
H. M. Turner, that beloved tribune of the 
people, was never known to betray his peo- 
ple or to advocate the peace of injustice. 
He would defy the thunderbolts of Jupiter 
in challenging the manhood rights of the 
race. Rev. P. james Bryant, D.D. is 
preeminently a leader of men, a lover of 
humanity and a hater of injustice. He is 
one of those who believes that there is too 
much of a tendency among the Negroes to 
drift into cowardice and inactivity. Dr. 
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EDITOR WILLIAM J. WHITE, 


President ot «7Macon Convention. 


W. E. B. Du Bois is an invaluable planner, 
an indefatigable worker and a veritable 
storehouse of facts and figures necessary 
for such a convention. The enormity.of 
the injustices inflicted upon our people was 
but dimly realized until this great scholar 
and writer came to the front. Prof. John 
Hope was another one of the guiding fac- 
tors in the convention. Tho but seldom 
heard on the floor in debate, he worked 
like a beaver in the committee rooms. The 


same may be said of Register of the Treas- 
ury Lyons. There are many other very 
able and worthy men who participated in 
the convention, who both in speech and 
work, helped to make the convention a 
great gathering. Inthe opinion of these 
men it was not best to make the member- 
ship of the convention elective. The con- 
vention is to be a body of men and women 
who believe in certain principles, and who 
are willing from year to year to give of 
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their time and money to these principles. 
If the membership were to be elected by 
the counties, many good men whose servi- 
ces the convention needs, would be left at 
home. Asitfis, anybody who wishes may 
attend the sessions of the convention. If 
somebody says that the leadership of this 
convention is radical, the answer is that all 
the grander movements of history were led 
by radicals. See the address of the con- 
vention to the country published elsewhere 
in this Magazine. 





The Student Strike On the 22nd of Jan- 
at Talladega uary more than one 
hundred students 

from the upper classes at Talladega Col- 
lege left that institution for their homes. 
During the next few days others left for 
their homes, so that by the end of the 
week quite two hundred students had gone 
home. ‘Talladega is the largest institution 
for the higher education of colored youth in 
Alabama. The school has a magnificent 
plant, an able faculty, a fine student body 
of 600 boys and girls and a very healthy 
location. Then why this sudden pulling 
up of stakes and this mighty hegira of stu- 
dents from this great school in the very 
midst of the school term? The newspaper 
dispatches state that the mere election of 
L. O. Parks, a Southern white man, as 
superintendent of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment brought on the strike. It would be 
hard to justify the students for striking 
merely because a Southern white man had 
come among them. Asa race in our po- 
sition, fighting against class proscriptions 
and race prejudice, we cannot afford to 
take the position that we are against a man 
because he is a Southerner, or for him be- 
cause he isa Northerner. Whether he is 
an Irishman, a Greek, a Jew or a China- 
man, so long as he respects us, we respect 
him. A man must be respected because 
of his qualities and not because of his race, 
color or section. But has the press given 
us all that there was to the strike? We 


think not. First, because we have private 
information which throws light on the sub- 
ject"and second, because of the statement 
made] by the ‘‘Moon,’’ a weekly Maga- 
zine edited by |W. E. B. DuBois. The 
facts gathered*from these two sources lead 
us to draw the following conclusions: 
Several pro-Southern arrangements by 
President Nyce fof the college had been 
made within the last few months; the stu- 
dent body was in a state of unrest because 
of other grievances, and this appointment 
of a Southern white man toa _ position of 
authority over them, was simply the last 
straw that broke the camel’s back. While 
the student body was, perhaps, alittle has- 
ty and extreme in its action, President 
Nyce showed lack of tact and acquaintance 
with conditions in appointing this man. 
There may have been no legitimate reason 
for discharging him, but, in the first place, 
a monumental mistake was made in em- 
ploying him. Conditions are such in the 
South, generally, and the average white 
man of this section is so arrogant and pre- 
sumptuous, that the young Negro of intel- 
ligence and self-respect does not care to 
have contact with him. There may have 
been no special charge against this partic- 
ular white man, He may be an ordinarily 
fair white man who wants to see the Negro 
have some kind of a show in this country. 
That does not make him a fit man to teach 
among our people. A teacher, of all men, 
must inspire his students with an uncon- 
querable enthusiasm for the ideals and 
principles of truth, justice and right. A 
man who is a passive disciple of the prin- 
ciples above mentioned is hardly capable of 
promoting them among Negro students; is 
hardly willing to accord Negro boys and 
girls that absolute and entire respect due 
ladies and gentlemen; would certainly not 
inspire them with noble thoughts and high 
hopes, These are general observations. 
Regarding Mr. Parks, about whom all of 
this disturbance was raised, it is said he 
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began to move among the students with an 
air of superiority, to address them by their 
first names and that he refused to move in 
a cottage where some of the students live 
because he was opposed to ‘‘social equali- 
ty.’ In other words, by a subtle, illusive 
air of superiority Mr. Parks purposed to 
undermine the higher and finer feelings of 
his students. Then the students were 
right for striking. They must tolerate no 
man in their midst who has not the fullest 
faith in their capabilities and who is not 
enthusiastic in their highest development. 
This attitude must be maintained towards 
Northerners and Southerners alike. 


The New Knight- On February 7th an 
hood in Flower. incident occurred on 

one of the Atlanta 

University electric cars which deserves wide 
publicity. The incident deserves publicity 
because it merely illustrates three very com- 
mon facts inthe South: The cowardice of 
the average Southern white man, the un- 
reliability of Southern white newspapers 
and the sinister inactivity of the officers of 
the law when a white man has imposed 
upon a Negro. On the date named above, 
some students of Atlanta University, mere 
boys, were on the West Hunter car bound 
for Atlanta University. The oldest of the 
four boys was only sixteen years of age, 
while the youngest was buteleven. The 
boys were standing on the rear platform 
when a little mulatto girl, an acquaintance 
of one of the boys, passed on her way to one 
of the city public schools. The boy who 
knew the girl remarked to his mates of the 
beauty of the little girl, when a white 
plumber officiously demanded that no re- 
marks should be made about ‘‘ladies on the 
streets.’’ The student answered back that 
this wasa girl of his own race, that the 
Negro race contained plenty of pretty girls, 
and that he proposed to comment about 
them when he pleased and without seeking 
the permission of a white man. This med- 
dlesome and uncouth white man felt the 


sting of these words, but said no more 
about it until he got ready, several blocks 
further on, to get off the car. Then he 
struck one of the boys on the nose and 
jumped off. He never knocked down any 
other student as reported. According to 
the Atlanta Constitution, these boys were 
‘‘Four Negroes of the educated kind.’’ 
Nothing at all is said about their being 
mere boys. The Constitution further states 
that : 

Two of the black students were standing on the 
back platform when one of them said something 
uncomplimentary regarding a lady who was pass- 
ing on the street. The white man on the platform, 
who was a plumber, told him he would have to 
stop making any comments on ladies on{the street. 
The student told him he would comment as he 
pleased. 

He started to repeat what he had said when the 
plumber hit him on the nose, knocking him down 
and spilling the blood on the overcoat of the stu- 
dent next tohim. This student started to the res- 
cue only to be knocked down by the plumber with 
aright band blow. The same action followed the 
third, and the fourth Negro took the hint and hes- 
itated from interfering. Several other Negroes 
boarded the car just afterwards, but the plumber 
waited until he reached his destination, and it was 
not until he had left the car that some of the edu- 
cated blacks jerred at him from a safe distance. 

See with what a gleeful spirit the re- 
porter for the Constitution tells not only of 
this open disrespect toa colored girl, but 
of the car conductor’s readiness to help a 
salesman to break the laws of the land ; 
and yet street car conductors in Atlanta are 
officers of the law. Read the following 
from the same report : 

The next chapter happened when a white drum- 
mer sat down and placed his grip on the seat next 
tohim. One of the Negroes asked a Negro girl 
why she didn’t take the empty seat occupied by 
the grip. She started to do so when the salesman 
said he would knock her through the- window if 
she moved in his direction. Turning on the man 
he made a move toward his hip pocket and stated 
if there was another word said along that line he 
would bury a bullet in his body. He then return- 
ed to reading his newspaper. The conductor sta- 
ted that he was also prepared.to enter the game if 
any serious difficulty resulted, but said that every 
Negro in the car was as quiet as a dead man until 
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the center of the city was reached. ‘‘ You could 
sure smell trouble when that quiet drummer reach- 
ed in the direction of his gun,’’ was the way he de- 
scribed the incident. 

To the world we ask: Wasthis plumber 
a brave man ora coward? Was this drum- 
mera gentleman ora knave? Is the car 
conductor more fit to runa car or follow 
anox? Are the officers of the law in At- 
lanta who have not raised one featherweight 
to apprehend these two offenders of the 
sovereign law, faithful servants of the peo- 
ple or partisans and oath-breakers? Which? 
What about the chivalric conduct of the 
white men connected with these two inci- 
dents? So far as we can learn, the event 
about the Negro girl and the drummer is a 
pure fabrication, but such an incident is 
likely to occur at any time. The other 
part of the story has been told with a low 
cunning to stir up hate against Negro stu- 
dents. 





In the January num- 
ber of this Magazine 
and in the review 
note on Vardaman, we made the assertion 
that the statement that the white people 
of the South were paying the taxes to edu- 
cate the Negro had never been proved and 
never would be. The statement has been 
questioned by a pretty fair white man of 
the city, and by one who was not too cow- 
ardly to sign his name toa letter. Out of 
respect for the opinions of this gentleman, 
we have made a rather hasty study of the 
comparative statistics of our public schools 
here in Atlanta. If we have erred at all, 
.it is because some of the local authorities 
are not courteous enough to give a citizen 
and a tax payer of Georgia the proper in- 
formation about public affairs. It is sim- 
ply amazing to see how glaring are the in- 
equalities between the opportunities that 
are given to the white boy of Atlanta and 
the black boy in our public schools. In 
Atlanta we have a total population of about 
96,000 people, 40,000 of whom are Ne- 


The Atlanta 
Public Schools 
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groes. If the school appropriation is based 
upon the population, the Negroes ought to 
get 41 per cent of all the public money dis- 
tributed for educational purposes in the 
city of Atlanta. In 1903 the school popu- 
lation of Atlanta was, white 14,465; color- 
ed 8,118. Negro children form 35 per 
cent of the school population. They got 
only 12 percent of the money expended 
for education. Last year thesum of $206,- 
240.10 was spent for teachers’ salaries. 
41 per cent of that amount is $84,558.40. 
According to law that much should have 
gone intothe Negro schools. But, instead, 
we received only $25,221.80—$61, 336.60 
less than our legitimate share of the school 
fund. The inequalities inthe distribution 
of money for the purchase of school prop- 
erty are even more glaring. The white 
school houses and grounds are valued at 
$320,000, while the Negro school property 
is worth only $35,500. Atlanta gives her 
white children nine times as much money 
for school houses and play grounds as she 
gives to her black children. If we got our 
pro rata share of money for school proper- 
ty, or grounds and school houses, they 
would be worth $145,755. Thus it will be 
seen that $110,255, which is legally ours, 
has gone to the white school grounds and 
buildings. In Atlanta we have 23 white 
schools taught by 243 teachers, with an en- 
rollment of 10,671 white children. On the 
other hand, we have only six colored 
schools with 56 teachers -who must teach 
3,899 children. Thus a colored teacher 
has to teach on an average of 69 children, 
while a white teacher has only 44. When 
it comes to salaries a Negro teacher gets 
on an average of $450 a year, while the 
white teacher’s average salary is $745; or 
the white teacher gets 29 per cent more 
salary for teaching 25 per cent less chil- 
dren than the Negro teacher. This 
shows how we are robbed according 
to the law under which we now live. 
But what about the argument that the white 
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man pays all the taxes? Last year the Ne- 
groes of Fulton county paid in taxes on 
property valued at $1,184,520; $1,431 in 
poll taxes and $80 in professional taxes. 
Most of this money comes to Atlanta. The 
schools in the county are few and the sala- 
ries for teachers amazingly small. Geor- 
gia collected $1,735,703 in indirect taxes 
for educational purposes in 1905. This 
money came from railroads, llquor tax, 
hire of convicts, net fees from fertilizers, 
net fees from the inspection of oil, show 
tax, dividends from stocks and lease of 
oyster lands. The Negroes are entitled to, 
and by right, ought to receive 4o per cent 
of this money for the education of their 
children. They patronize the railroads 
liberally; they drink as much liquor as 
anybody; they form 81 per cent of the 
state convicts; they not only cultivate the 
white people’s farms where fertilizers are 
used, but are themselves large purchasers 
of fertilizers; they patronize shows liberal- 
ly, even at the cost of self-respect; and the 
working of oyster lands depends very large- 
ly upon Negroes. Thus it will be seen 
that in almost all of these things from 
which money comes for school purposes, 
Negroes are strong factors. All modern 
economists grant that labor is as valuable 
as capital, and some go so far as to say 
that it is the laborer who pays the taxes, 
Now Atlanta has her share of Negroes, 
and we belong to have our share of these 
indirect taxes. It can be figured out toa 
nicety and it will be found that our direct 
taxes, plus these indirect taxes, will come 
to far more than we are now receiving. 
There is nothing philanthropic or be- 
nevolent about the way the white man 
treats our people. He is stealing from us 
every day. There ought to be equality of 
opportunity for all the children of the 
State. The white boy has no right to 
have greater opportunities to be a man 
than the black boy. Ignorance is the chief 
peril and curse of society and any people 


who do not know this are exceedingly stu- 
pid. 





Colonel William 
D’Alton Mann 


The recent trial of 
Norman Hapgood in 
the courts of New 
York for libeling Justice Deuelin an edito- 
rial in Collier’s Weekly furnished material 
for one of the finest comic operas that has 
ever been produced on the stage. Auber 
and Scribe did not have as fine material as 
this with which to make ‘‘Fra Diavolo.’’ 
Diddler in Kenny’s amusing farce, the 
‘*Raising of the Winds,’’ is a tame and 
commonplace character when compared 
with the modern brigand of the ‘‘Four 
Hundred.’’ Even Theresa Humbert and 
that hitherto unrivaled swindler, Cassie 
Chadwick, are as dwarfs in the presence of 
Col. Mann. New York City has a mar- 
velous record for daring and frenzied gen- 
ius, but William D’ Alton Mann isthe most 
intrepid social highwayman and financial 
genius who ever set foot on the soil of 
Manhattan. Up until thetrial in January 
he lived by the stirring of social stinkpots. 
He thrived on the closet skeleton of the 
rich and mighty, and as a blackmail pi- 
rate, he was able to keepa river of gold 
flowing into his pockets from the pockets 
of some of the most eminent and sagacious 
people of this country. Col. Mann edited 
a Magazine called ‘‘Town Topics.’’ ‘“Town 
Topics’’ was a periodical which dealt in 
the gossip and scandal of the ‘‘Smart Set’’ 
of America. * No poor man was ever troub- 
led. Every morsel of gossip about social 
leaders, every scrap of scandal that could 
be picked up about financiers, every ghost 
of past sins that could be exuded from the 
grave damps about the millionaires, every 
weakness, every blighted hope of people 
prominent in society was industriously 
sought out by the argus-eyed Mann and 
filed in the office of ‘“Town Topics.’’ Then 
this artful swindler would send his agent 
to see the man or woman about whom some 
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bit of scandal had been obtained. The 
victim would be informed of the high 
standing of ‘‘Town Topics’? among the 
Four Hundred, and would be asked to ei- 
ther lend Col. Mann some money, take 
stocks in ‘‘Town Topics’’ or pay several 
’ thousand dollars for a cut and write-up in 
the Magazine, ‘‘Town Topics,’’ or ‘‘Fads 
and Fancies,’’ a book that has just been 
published by the Town Topics Publisbing 
Company. The person approached might 
not care for a write-up. All the same he 
must have it. He might not care to pay 
$2,000 a page for personal advertising. 
But he was told how much his reputation 
would suffer were this skeleton to get out 
of the closet and that Col. Mann was the 
man to open the closet door to the public 
unless the hush-money was forthcoming. 
The plan was shrewd. Nobody cared to 
go to court with scandal and nobody cared 
to have scandal published uncontradicted. 
The easiest way out was to purchase im- 
munity from exposure. This is what the 
society people did. Col. Mann pressed a 
delicate button with a dexterous subtlety 
and the coffers flew open. If the person 
failed to pay his price, the editor inserted 
a poisoned paragraph in his Magazine next 
week about this ungenerous fellow. And 
he wouid keep this up until the money 
was handed over. Then the tone of the 
paragraph would change. Something like 
$184,500 was obtained in this way. He 
had but to threaten torun amuck and as- 
sassinate characters to get the money he 
needed. His system of collecting scandal 
was well nigh perfect. Every coachman 
and butler who served a prominent family 
in Manhattan was his ally. Telegraph op- 
erators and clergymen furnished him news. 
And even social leaders and club members 
reported to him about their associates. 
They all were paid liberally for their ser- 
vices as scavengers. When Col. Mann 
wrote an unkind paragraph about Miss 
Alice Roosevelt (now Mrs. Nicholas Long- 


worth) he aroused the indignation of Col- 
lier, the owner of Collier’s Weekly. Col- 
lier ordered Norman Hapgood, the editor 
of his magazine, to expose Town ‘Topics. 
Hapgood discovered that Deuel, one of the 
white-haired judges of New York, was the 
censor for such paragraphs in ‘“Town Top- 
ics’’ and exposed him. Justice Deuel sued 
Hapgood for libel and the facts about 
‘*Town Topics’’ were brought out in the 
trial. Hapgood was cleared and now Col. 
Mann is being sued for perjury. There is 
something serious about a state of society 
that will support such a scandal-monger, but, 
in the main, the material of this side-split- 
ting comic opera is fit to throw two conti- 
nents into paroxysms of laughter. 





the United 
States Senate last 
month there was 


an incident that occurred that is worthy of 
note. Hardly ever is this the case. As 
we have observed heretofore the United 
States Senate has, inthe main degenerated 
into an aggregation of querulous gamblers 
and unctuous quibblers who serve as a 
check on decent legislation for the sake of 
their masters—the trusts. And even the 
incident which we are about to record is 
not one that does credit to the Senate, but 
merely the manly action of an individual 
member of that body. Senator Patterson 
isa Democrat and represents tke Stat of 
Colorado. The Democrats have decided to 
oppose Mr. Roosevelt’s Santo Domingo re- 
ceivership treaty and we don’t blame them. 
Mr. Roosevelt put the treaty practically in 
force last summer in order to be able to 
plead the excuse that it would embarrass 
this country for the Senate this winter to 
refuse to ratify the treaty. He had al- 
ready committed the country to the treaty 
in the interval of adjournment for con- 
gress. It wasa presumptuous move and 
bordered on usurpation. Regardless of 
the original merits of the treaty, not a 


Senator Patterson’s In 
Manly Action 
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great many of the lovers of the constitu- 
tion will be sorry if the Democrats defeat 
the treaty and thereby check a dangerous 
tendency in the President. Mr. Roosevelt 
has enough to do to enforce the laws al- 
ready made without making for himself 
new laws. Now, in spite of our approval 
of the action of the Democrats in this in- 
stance, we applaud a Democrat who is go- 
ing to vote for the treaty. Why? Not, 
surely, because he is going to vote with the 
Republicans, but for the reason that in de- 
fending his actions, he enunciated a prin- 
ciple and exposed an arch hypocrisy. The 
Democrats of the Senate had heard that 
Mr. Patterson is going to vote with the 
Republicans on the treaty. Accordingly, 
they held a caucus and passed resolutions 
binding all of the Democratic senators to 
vote against the treaty or to be outlawed 
from the party. Senator Patterson walked 
out of the caucus as the vote was about to 
be taken. A day ortwo afterwards in the 
Senate, speaking to a resolution offered by 
himself, he declared his intention to be 
bound to no party when it came to the lar- 
ger questions of State. He said he meant 
to maintain his general independence and 
to vote for tnose things which would be 
for the best interests of the country and his 
constituents. Still, he did not think it 
right for him to be expelled from the Dem- 
ocratic party. He isa Democrat because 
he believes in and stands for the cardinal 
doctrines of the Democratic party, such as 
free trade, anti-expansion, and opposition 
to centralization. Senator Patterson’s 
course is the only maniy and sensible 
course for men who believe in representa- 
tive government. There is no reason in 
the world why the policies of the Demo- 
cratic caucus should become sanctities by 
mere promulgation. Through fear of the 
party lash, we have seen constantly the 
shameful spectacle of senators and repre- 
sentatives voting against their ccnsciences, 
and contrary to the spirit of fidelity merely 


to maintain the stupid fiction of party unity 
and solidarity. These days, in order to be 
a good party man, our law-makers very 
often have to be traitors to their own con- 
victions. They vote for measures which 
they believe to be mischievous to the coun- 
try; they go further—they become the 
rankest of political hypocrites by making 
speeches for measures which they secretly 
hate. The only way to get the best laws 
is for men to vote for what they think is 
right regardless of party. The one reason 
for the vile and wretched misgovernment 
that we have in the South is the lack of 
independence, the subserviency of the bet- 
ter class of people to the stupid and slavish 
traditions that dominate this section. If 
we had more free lances in Congress and 
everywhere in this country, we would have 
better laws and would be a nobler people. 


The election of M. Clem- 


The French 
Presidential ent Armand Fallieres as 
Election President of the French 


Republic on the 17th of 
February was an event of international im- 
portance. The fact that a man descended 
from peasant ancestry can attain to the 
highest position in the republic bespeaks 
the thoroughness with which the demo- 
cratic spirit has permeated the Old Empire 
of the middle ages. No republic has had 
as bitter travail in the hour of its birth as 
the Republic of France. No country has 
had earth-rending cataclysnis that in any 
way compare with the internal disruptions 
which France has undergone. No country 
has been more rapid and startling in its 
revolutions than has France. The people 
of France seem to be singularly able to 
make and unmake empires in aday. That 
is why the newspapers comment so freely 
onthe recent presidential election. It is 
worthy of note that M. Loubet was al- 
lowed to end his administration in peace. 
In this he was more fortunate than some 
of his predecessors. The present French 
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Republic is called the Third Republic and 
was established in 1870. The French Rev- 
olution in the Eighteenth Century seemed 
to have been the meeting point of the great 
gtiefs of the ages. It threw the whole 
theatre of civilization into a mighty fer- 
ment. In France it swept together the 
old monarchy with its snobs and dukes and 
feudal lords and dashed the whole regime 
into a writhing red gulf. But out of its 
mad waters there was cast up on the shore 
the abiding principles of equality and fra- 
ternity. But conditions were very unset- 
tled. France was alternately a republic, 
an empire, a republic, an empire, and last- 
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ly, a republic. 


There is still a strong 
trace of imperialism in the country, but 
there is enough of the saving grace of 
democracy to preserve her from decay. Al- 
though it has seemed as if there was noth- 
ing stable and enduring about her people, 
Frenchmen have led the world in the prop- 


agation of wholesome political ideas. The 
world congratulates the old foot stool of 
the imperial Czesars, not only for its rise 
to a first place among the free nations of 


the world, but forthe peace and tranquil- 
ity that permits her legislative body to 
choose a non-partisan president to be the 
chief executive of the nation for the next 
seven years. 











cATLANTA, Y. M. C. A. BUILDING. 


The Young Men’s The Colored 


Christian Association Young Men’s 
Christian Asso- 


ciation of Atlanta has made a most phe- 
nomenal record within the last four years. 
Jt has come to be one of the most poten, 





institutions for the uplift of our boys and 
men that there isin the community. Un- 
der the secretaryship of Mr. R. T. Weath- 
erby the Association has increased its mem- 
bership 25 per cent. ‘The night school has 
grown from three students to 100 and is of- 
fering to deserving young men and women, 
aside from the regular Grammar School 
education, a thorough and systematic 
course in short hand and _ type-writing. 
The Association is housed in its own home 
now, an excellent frame building of nine 
rooms on Auburn Avenue. The building 
is well arranged, containing reading, re- 
ception, and bath rooms, office, lecture 
hall and night school rooms. The library 
contains more than 300 volumes, The 
Monday Club of Atlanta has its headquar- 
ters in the Association building, and also 
the Woman’s Club of the city. The As 
sociation has been an institution of help- 
fulness to its members, having secured for 
quite a number of them positions of use- 
fulness and having given to all of them 
richer The Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Atlanta de- 


and nobler ideals. 


serves the heartiest support of the people | 


of Atlanta. 
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THE HOME OF THE LATE PAUL LAWRENCE DUNBAR. 


The death of Paul Law- 
rence Dunbar last month 
at his home in Dayton, 
Ohio, saddens the hearts of the lovers of 
literature in this country of whatever race 
ororder. He was the greatest poet that 
the Negro race has yet produced. In his 
quaint Negro dialect, in his numerous side- 
lights on the character of the ante-bellum 
Negro and in his songs and prayers about 


Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar. 


the ‘‘mansions in the skies,’’ he gave us a 
vivid interpretation of an era in the history 
of this country that is swiftly vanishing 
in the past. Dunbar’s pictures of dusky 
maids in gay calico dresses and showy 
feathers are natural and easy. But his 
reputation as the premier poet of the Afro- 
Americans does not rest solely on his dia- 
lect poems. He wrote some excellent verse 
in the purest English. His songs well rea 
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soulful. There was in them a pathos and 
a melody lacking in much of the verse of 
the day. Mr. Dunbar died at the age of 
33, but even at this early age, he had ac- 
complished a great deal more than some 
writers accomplish during an ordinary life- 
time. He had written 17 books, most of 
which had commanded ready sales on the 
market. Asa lyrical interpreter of the ap- 
petites and spiritual strivings of the older 
generation of Negroes, Dunbar excelled all 
others, and it may be said of most of his 
writings that they showed an artistic feel- 
ing and genuine poetic ability. 
Christian IX The sudden death of Chris- 
of Denmark. tian the Ninth of Denmark 
at his palace in Copenhagen 
on January 29th removed from the politics 
of Europe and the world a man who was 
related to almost all of the crowned heads 





of Europe. He was father of King George 
of Greece, Queen Alexandria of Great 
Britain and Ireland and of the Dowager 
Empress Maria Fedora of Russia ; he was 
the grandfather of the new king Haakon of 
Norway and was related by blood and mar- 
riage to many others of the royal families 
of Europe. He was so closely related to 
all of the European royal houses that by 
some he was nicknamed ‘‘The father-in- 
law of Europe’’ and by others he was call- 
ed the grandfather of that continent. 
Christian was born April 8, 1818 of German 
parentage. He became King of Denmark 
in 1863 at the death of King Frederick 
VIII. His reign was noted for its upright- 
ness and prosperity, for Christian was a 
statesman and a gentleman. His eldest 
son, Prince Frederick, succeeds to the 
throne. 


THE CURSE OF GOLD. 
By Azalia E. Martin. 


The ring of gold through centuries re-echoes, 
The air is pregnant with its clanking din, 
’*Tis worshipped now as when the proud patrician 


Reveled insin. 


Men have been known to slaughter fellow-brothers 
To deal in deeds of death with daring bold, 
And purest lives marred by unholy vices 


For sake of gold. 


The miser sits within his lowly dwelling, 
And counts in silence there his hoarded gold; 
No lesson unto man of love or duty 


His lips unfold. 


Within the monastery’s secret cloisters 
Where dwells the monk with humbleness profound 
Or where the chiming convent bells are ringing 


There gold is found. 


Deep in the cold, cold grave where all is silent 

Where mighty Death his wondrous change hath 
wrought, 

’Tis there desires of earth are all forgotten 
No gold is sought. 
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Address ¢@& The First Annual Meeting #& The 





Georgia Equal Rights Convention. 


(The Convention Met at Macon, Georgia, February 13th and 14th.) 


We, colored men of Georgia, representing 
every district in the State and speaking for 
more than a million human souls send this 
statement and plea to the world: 

Two racescame to Georgiain the early 
18th, century and lived as master and slave. 
In that long hard apprenticeship we learned 
to work, to speak the tongue of the land, 
and better to know God. We learned this 
but we learned it at the cost of self-respect, 
self-reliance, knowledge, and the honor of 
our women. 

This training left us above all ignorant. 
We are still ignorant, partly by our own 
fault in not striving more doggedly after 
knowledge, but chiefly because of the 
wretched educational opportunities given 
usin this state. The white and black 
school populations are nearly equal and 
yet out of every dollar of the state school 
money 80 cents go to the white child and 
20centsto the Negro child; each white 
child receives $5.92 a year, while the Negro 
child receives $2.27; white teachers receive 
over a million dollars a year and Negro teach- 
ersless than three hundred thousand. Less 
than half our children have school facilities 
furnished them and not a cent is given by the 
state to the higher training of Negro teach- 
ers and professional men. Of more thana 
million dollars given by the United States 
government for agricultural training, we 
who are preeminently the farmers of the 
state have received only $264,000, and the 
fund is at present being divided at the rate 
of $34,000 to the whites and $8,000 to the 
Negroes. We area poor people. Poor in 
wealth and habit. We are not as efficient 
laborers as we might be. Yet the accumu- 
mulated wealth of this great state has been 
built upon our bowed backs, and its pres- 
ent prosperity depends largely upon us. 





No portion of the community is giving 
more of its labor and money to support the 
public burdens than we; and yet we are 
not receiving just wages for our toil; we 
are too often cheated out of our scanty 
earnings; while the laws that govern our 
economic life and the rules of their admin- 
istration are cunning with injustice toward 
us. 

Especially true is this in the freedom of 
labor contracts; so much so that farm labor 
is almost reduced to slavery in many parts 
of the state. The ignorant laborer is held 
in a net work of debt and petty crime, 
compelled to work like a slave, unable to 
leave his master or to demand decent wages. 
Vagrancy laws are notoriously oppressive 
and unfair; laborers are held to unjust con- 
tracts, and no wonder that farm laborers 
are going to the North and West, and es- 
pecially to cities where schools and police 
protection can be found. 

Even incities and in the more enlighten- 
ed parts of the state the effort is continual- 
ly making to force down the wages of black 
laborers, bar them out of all but a few 
trades, and to give to no black man, how- 
ever competent or deserving, any work or 
wages that the meanest white man may de- 
mand. 

This treatment has not made us quick, 
intelligent and eager as we might be if we 
received the same encouragement and 
wages as are. being offered foreign immi- 
grants, and if we did not bend under dead- 
ening caste restrictions. In this respect 
Georgia is getting to be one of the worst 
states in the Union. Unless this common- 


wealth can learn that laborers do not exist 
for the sole benefit of the employer, we 
must certainly advise our people to seek 
work in other states. 
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Notwithstanding this treatment we have 
saved something from our poverty and to- 
day pay taxes on more than 18 million 
dollars worth of property. Is it fair that 
the possessors of this property should have 
no voice in its government and taxation? 
Taxation without representation is tyrrany. 

We do not deny that some of us are not 
yet fit for the ballot; but we do affirm that 
the majority of usare fit—fit by our grow- 
ing intelligence, our ownership of property 
and our conservative, law-abiding tenden- 
cies—and in any case certainly disfran- 
chisement and oppression will not increase 
our fitness, nor will they settle the race 
problem, The right to vote is it itself an 
education, and if Georgia had taken as 
much time and trouble to fit us for politi- 
cal responsibility as she has in denying us 
our rights, she would have a safer and saner 
electorate than that which is today swaying 
her by appeals to her worst passions. Vote- 
less workingmen are slaves; without the 
defense of the ballot we stand naked to 
our enemies, the helpless victims of jeal- 
ously and hate, subjected to, and humiliat- 
ed by and unreasoning caste spirit, which 
grows by what it feeds upon. If we are 
good enough to be represented by 5 Geor- 
gia congressmen in the councils of the na- 
tion, we are surely good enough to choose 
those representatives; and if we are not 
good enough to be represented, at least, 
as human beings, we are too good to 
be misrepresented by our enemies. We 
ask of this nation therefore the enforcement 
of the 14th, and 15th, amendments. 

We do not desire association with any 
one whodo not wishour company, but we 
do expect in a Christian, civilized land, to 
live under a system of law and order, to be 
secure in life and limb and property, to 
travel in comfort and decency and to re- 
ceive a just equivalent for our money. and 
yet we are the victims of the most un- 
reasoning sort of caste legislation: we pay 
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first class railway fares for second class ac- 
commodations; we are denied access to first 
class cars and to sleeping cars; we are seg- 
regated, mistreated and harrassed on street 
cars; and in all cases not only isa separa- 
tion contrary to common sense enforced, 
but the law is interpreted and administer- 
ed so as to let white men go where they 
please and do as they please, and so as to 
restrict colored people to the most uncom- 
fortable places. 

We ask for an abolition of Jim Crow cars 
on railroads and the substitution of first and 
second class cars, which would separate 
men according to condition, and not ac- 
cording to color. 

The menace of the drunken unreasoning 
mob hangs ever above us. Since 1885, 260 
Georgia Negroes have been lynched ard 
burned without the semblance of a legal 
trial not to mention hundreds of unaccused 
persons who have been murdered. 

We ask theright toenter the militia of 
Georgia. We have fought for this country 
in four wars and if we are good enough to 
fight we are good enough to be trained for 
fighting. 

We ask, further, representation on the 
juries of the state. Trial by one’s peer’s 
is one of the fundamental rights of common 
law and this is systematically denied in 
Georgia. 

Far be it from usto claim any great and 
especial righteousness of ourown. We are 
a sinful people who have not lived up to 
the fullness of our narrow opportunity. 
The sense of our shortcomings is heavy 
upon us, and there are those among us 
whose wicked ways shame us bitterly. We 
are not however as bad as the willfully dis- 
torted and criminally unfair press reports 
picture us; onthe contrary we can take 
honest comfort in the fact that we are 
growing daily in honesty, sobriety, indus- 
try and chastity; and God alone knows 
how much faster we might grow were it 
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not for the open traffic in Negro crime 
which flourishes in this state, and were it 
not for the defenseless condition of our 
daughters. As long as public and private 
wealth in Georgia fattens on the sale ot 
black criminals, so long will crime be en- 
couraged and the outcry against it will ring 
with hypocrisy. 

Colored men are punished in this state 
without intelligent discrimination; old and 
young, thug and mischief-maker and often 
men and women are herded together after 
unfair trials before juries who would rather 
convict ten innocent Negroes than let one 
guilty one escape. The sentences inflicted 
are cruel and excessive: 25 per cent. of the 
convicts are condemned for life and 60 per 
cent for ten years and more. White men 
escape conviction entirely or are promptly 
pardoned. These slaves of the state are 
then sold body and soul to private capital- 
ists for the sake of gain, without the shad- 
ow of an attempt at reformation, and are 
thrown into relentless competition with 
free Negro laborers. 

The fortunes of many a prominent white 
Georgia family is red with the blood and 
sweat of black men justly and unjustly 
held to labor in Georgia prison camps; the 
state today is receiving $225,000 a year of 
this blood money and boasting of her abili- 
ty to make crime pay. 

As long as any white man is openly 
taught disrespect for black womanhood so 
long will his degredation be the damnation 
ofsome black man’s daughter. Let us 
black men then look to the care and pro- 
tection of our wives and daughters. Let 
us, as faras possible, keep them at home 
and support themthere, and defend their 
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honor with our lives. 

To stand up thus in our own defense, we 
must earn a decent living. We must work 
hard. We must buy landandhomes. We 
must encourage Negro businessmen. And 
at the same time we must agitate, com- 
plain, protest and keep protesting against 
the invasion of our manhood rights; we 
must besiege the legislature, carry our 
cases to the courts and above all organize 
these million brothers of ours into one great 
fist which shall never cease to pound at the 
gates of opportunity until they fly epen. 

Brethren of the white race, living to- 
gether as we do, let us be friends and not 
enemies. Let us not stir up the darker, 
fiercer passions. Let us strive together, 
not as masterand slave, but as man and 
man, equal in the sight of God and in the 
eyes of the law, eager to make this historic 
state a land of peace, a placeof plenty and 
an abode of Jesus Christ. (Signed.) 


W. J. WHITE 

H. M. TuRNER 
R. S. WILLIAMS 
W. G. JoHNSON 
W.O. Emory 

J. W. LYons 

P. J. BRYANT 
W. E. B. DuBols 
H. M. PORTER 
J. M. BARBER 

D. D. CRAWFORD 
Joun HopE 

A. B. MURDEN 
H. D. CANApDy. 


Approved February 14th, 1906 by 200 
delegates representing the 11th congres- 
sional districts of the state of Georgia. 
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REV. E. M. CRAVATH, D. D. 


Fisk’s First President. 
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cA GxaOUP OF BUILDINGS <AT FISK. 


Forty Years o@&f Fisk. 


By Henry Hugh Proctor. 


When on that bright morning in January 
two-score years ago Chaplain Cravath gath- 
ered about him a thousand refugees and 
opened in Nashville the Old Fisk School a 
new leaf of opportunity was turned in the 
history of opportunity of the colored race 
in America. For what Lake Itasca is tothe 
Mississippi—its true head—that Fisk Uni- 
versity is to that stream of liberal culture 
that is sweeping through the South, making 
the Old Negro New. 

Fisk was born at the psychological mo- 
ment. Lincoln had kept his pledge, and 
the great proclamation had been issued. 
The war was over, and the soldier awaited 
another task. The Confederacy had fallen, 
and the South was ready for reconstruc- 
tion. The slaves was free, and the Negro 
needed the larger liberty. Soldiers turned 
teachers, freedmen became students, the 
battle of bullets was succeeded by the bat- 
tle of books, the campaign of war by that 


of education. An evolution—intellectual, 
moral, social and political—was imminent. 
At such a moment Fisk—the offspring of a 
mighty travail—was born. 

The school was fortunate in the men 
who began with it almost from the begin- 
ning and remained until their translation. 
Foremost among these was that great 
Christian statesman, Erastus Cravath, a 
man who had such fine insight that it look- 
ed like foresight: withal he had compre- 
hensiveness of grasp, catholicity of spirit 
and poise of character. Fisk is Cravath’s 
lengthened shadow. 

But there gathered around him a group 
of kindred spirits greater in some respects 
than himself. Henry Bennett, the father 
of the Theological Seminary; Frederick 
Chase, the father of the department of 
Science ; Adam Spence, the great Greek 
teacher—all these wrought with marked 
fidelity, and have joined Cravath in the 
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great beyond. Helen Morgan, the peer- 
less Latin teacher, alone remains, the sin- 
gle living link between the Old Fisk and 
the New. These are they that. made Fisk 
great. 

Two groups of men began to operate 
about Nashville near the same time. One 
was the Klu-Klux Klan and the other was 
that band of men and women from the 
North. They both tackled the same prob- 
lem, but with different methods. The 
method of the one was suppression, and 
that of the other elevation. As in all cases 
repression failed, and only enough of the 
dying embers of the Klan remain to light 
the torch of a literary incendiarist like 
Dixon. But that other Band, its influence 
is winning every hour; well has a distin- 


guished Southern clergyman said from the 
rostrum at Fisk that if the spirit they 
breathed should obtain throughout the 
South and the North there would be no 
race problem. 

But Fisk abides after those who founded 
her have passed away because of the bed- 
rock principles on which they founded this 
institution. President Cravath, whose 
hand shaped the destiny of the School, was 
a man whose mind dwelt much on the 
great fundamentals. The First of Genesis 
was his favorite chapter. He built the 
School on eternal principles. The first of 
these was the equality of men, all men, 
black men as well as white men. In this 
he was in accord with the fundamental 
principle of the Builder of the Universe 
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who said: ‘‘ Let us make man,’’ not white 
man, not yellow man, not black man— 
Man! MHe was also in accord with the 
Magna Charter of the New World in which 
Thomas Jefferson declared the equality of 
men as the basic American principle. On 
this bedrock principle Fisk was built. 

On the top of this they laid another prin- 
ciple. It was felicitously enunciated by 
Professor Spence: ‘‘If the black man is 
inferior to the white give him a superior 
education ; if he is equai to the white give 
him the same; if he is superior to the 
white, then, give him an inferior educa- 
tion.’’ From its original ideal of giving 
the black mana full education Fisk has 
never for a moment wavered one hair’s 
breadth. In the face of the siren song of 
industrialism she has kept right on. She 
has never shown any hostility to industrial 
training ; she bids every such effort God- 
speed ; she recognizes in the upgrowth of 
industrial schools the practical application 
of the principles she has taught; and be- 
cause of the increase of these schools she 
regards her work all the more imperative ; 
for without schools of higher education like 
Fisk industrial schools would be impossi- 
ble. 

Along with this is the other great prin- 
ciple Fisk has ever kept in view, that of 
training the few for the sake of the many. 
Of course not all of this or any race will 
take the Higher Education; but for the 
sake of those who will not or cannot climb 
the heights Fisk holds that those who will 
and can shall not have their chance taken 
away. In this race, as in all other races, the 
talented one-tenth must save the untalent- 
ed nine-tenths. This is the principle on 
which he who thought as never man 
thought is winning the world. The Origi- 
nal Twelve have been multiplied more mar- 
velously than the miraculous loaves and 
fishes. 

But after all an institution must be meas- 
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ured by what it has done even more than 
by its founders or principles. The work 
of Fisk may be considered threefold. I 
mention first her musical contribution to 
the race. It was nothing short of a stroke 
of genius, if not of inspiration, when 
George White took out that sable group of 
singers to sing the peculiar songs of this 
people. How they sang their way around 
the world is a matter of common history : 
the masses were swayed as if by a storm ; 
the most cultured audiences were taken 
captive ; crowned heads wept. The fame 
of Fisk was secure. After seven years 
these children of the bondmen returned 
with one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars with which Jubilee Hall was erected— 
crystalized music! No other students in 
the history of the world had had such a 
triumphal tour and within so short a period 
after the founding of their school built 
such a school building. Until this day the 
echoes of their songs have not died away. 

But Fisk taught the world that the Ne- 
gro could think as well as sing. This was 
once doubted. But starting with all pre- 
sumptions against her Fisk has given an 
ocular demonstration of the fact that there 
is noracein brain. What DuBois has done 
in sociology, Moore in pedagogy, McClel- 
lan in poetry, Harris in Hebrew, Stewart 
in medicine, Lawson in music, Talley in 
science, Inborden in education, Moore in 
the ministry, Ousley in missions, Thomas 
in the Jaw—not to mention others—must 
convince all fairminded men that color i; 
but skin-deep. 

But she has done more yet. She has es- 
tablished over half a thousand foci of civil- 
ization. A map starred with the location 
of Fisk alumni would reveal points of light 
all over the continent. Reference to a ta- 
ble of the occupation of Fisk alumni would 
show that they runthe gamut of useful 
occupations, such professions as teaching, 
preaching, and home-building predominat- 
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THE NEW FISK JUBILEE SINGERS 








ing. Crime is unknown among them. 
They are for the most part men of light 
and leading in their communities, Fiskize 
the Southern Negro, and you have from 
the point of view of the colored race solved 
the problem of the races. 


What I have written of Fisk I have writ- 
ten with no invidious implication. What 
is true of her is true more or less of other 
similar institutions. This great system of 
schools is one in spirit and purpose. I 
have written with a-full heart of love as a 
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loyal son of Fisk. I like to think of her as 
distinguished for the following character- 
istics : 

Her noble history, never wavering in her 
purposeto provide the youth of the colored 
race with the highest and best educational 
advantages. 

Her splendid equipment of buildings and 
grounds, perhaps excelling that of any sim- 
ilar school. 

The fraternity existing between teachers 
and‘ pupils; there has never existed a 


breach between them; they eat together. 
_. The atmosphere of social refinement that 
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pervades the place, supplementing the 
home-training. 

The great stress placed on music, the 
peculiar genius of the race ; here we may 
expect a great school of American music. 

The good feeling existing between the 
school and the citizens, white and black. 

Her large college department, the one 
hundred college students being the fulfill- 
ment of the dream of President Cravath. 

Her fine religious spirit, pervading every- 
thing. 

Her great future. 


THE COLLEGE CLASS OF 1904. 





A TRIBUTE TO 


PAUL LAWRENCE DUNBAR. 
BY JAMES D. CORROTHERS. 
HERE came a dark youth singing in the dawn 
Of a new freedom, to a mellow lyre, 
Refining, as with touch of an Apollo’s fire, 
The songs a lowly people sang upon 
A toilsome way. The night of gloom was gone; 
He stood, tull-throated, cheering son and sire 
To garner grain, despising rain and mire 
Of yesternight. ‘‘To-day,’’ he sang, ‘‘toil on 
And up, my race, from vale toward glory’s 
crest !’’ 
Men marvelled at the singer, strong and sweet. 
He left the forest, drenched with storms of night, 
And faced the morning, beautiful with light, 
To die while shadows still fell toward the west, 
And leave his‘laurels at a people’s feet. 
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Billaud-Varenne, Jean Nicolas 


Father of Emancipation in Haiti and San Domingo 


(Continued from February.) 


«Mr. Daniel Murray. 


(The Story of Emancipation in Haiti 
and San Domingo and how it brought 
about the terrible scenes that followed. ) 

Although perhaps less cruelly treated 
than others in a hopeless state of slavery, 
the Negroes of San Domingo were not ex- 
empt from the misery inseperable from 
that state. Receiving some instruction in 
the doctrines of Christianity and allowed 
to enjoy the holidays of the Church, they 
had become aware that they had some 
rights as members of the human family, 
but were ignorant of the means by which 
such rights might be recognized. This 
dawning intelligence on the part of the 
blacks caused no alarm among the plant- 
ers, because the French had always been 
noted among slave holders as making the 
kindest masters. 

Imitating. the conduct of many of the 
old nobility of France in their intercourse 
with the peasantry, a number of the plant- 
ers of St. Domingo were attentive to the 
wants and feelings of their Negro depen- 
dents—encouraging their sports, taking 
care of them in sickness, and cherishing 
them in old age. Inthe year 1685, like- 
wise, Louis XIV. had published a code 
noir, or black code, containing a number 
of regulations for the humane treatment of 
the Negroes in the colonies. Still, there 
were miseries inseparable from the system, 
and which could not be mitigated; and, in 
St. Domingo, as in all other colonies of the 
new world, slavery was maintained by the 
cruelties of the whip and branding-iron. 

The condition of the mulatto population 
deserves particular attention. Although 
nominally free, and belonging to no indi- 
vidual master, these mulattoes occupied a 
very degraded social position. Regarded 


as public property, they were obliged to 
serve in the colonial militia without any 
pay. They could hold no public trust or 
employment, nor fill any of the liberal pro- 
fessions—law, medicine, divinity, etc. 
They were not allowed to sit at table with 
a white, to occupy the same position at 
church, to bear the same name, or to be 
buried inthe same spot. Offenses which 
in a white man were visited with scarcely 
any punishment, were punished with great 
severity when committed by a mulatto. 
There was one circumstance, however, in 
the condition of the mulattoes, which op- 
erated as a balance to all these indignities, 
and enabled them to become formidable in 
the colony—they were allowed to acquire 
and to hold property to any amount. Able, 
energetic, and rendered doubly intent up- 
on the acquisition of wealth, by the power 
it gave them, many of these mulattoes or 
people of color became rich, purchased es- 
tates, and equaled the whites as planters. 
Not only so, but, possessing the tastes of 
Europeans and gentlemen, they used to 
quit St. Domingo and pay occasional visits 
to what they as well as the whites regarded 
as the mother country. It was customary 
for wealthy mulattoes to send their chil- 
dren to Paris for their education. It ought 
to be remarked also respecting the mulatto 
part of the population of St. Domingo, that 
they kept aloof both from the pure whites 
and the pure negroes. Such was the state 
of society in the colony of St. Domingo in 
the year 1789-90, when the French Revo- 
lution broke out. 

Although situated at the distance of 3,000 
miles from the mother country, St. Do- 
mingo was not long in responding to the 
political agitations which broke out in Par- 
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is in{1789. When the news reached the 
colony that the king had summoned the 
States-General, all the French part of the 
island was in a ferment. Considering 
themselves entitled to share in the national 
commotion, the colonists held meetings, 
passed resolutions, and elected eighteen 
deputies to be sent home to sit in the 
States-general as representatives. The 
eighteen deputies reached Versailles a con- 
siderable time after the States-general had 
commenced their sittings, and constituted 
themselves the National Assembly; and 
their arrival not a little surprised that body, 
who never expected deputies from St. Do- 
mingo, or who at all events thought eight- 
een deputies too many for one colony. Ac- 
cordingly, it was with some difficulty that 
six of them were allowed to take their 
seats. At that time colonial gentlemen 
were not held in great favor at Paris. 
Among the many feelings which then si- 
multaneously stirred and agitated that 
great metropolis, there had sprung upa 
strong feeling against Negro slavery. 
Whether the enthusiasm was kindled by 
the recent proceedings of Clarkson and 
Wilberforce in London, or whether it was 
derived by the French themselves from the 
political maxims then afloat, the writers 
and speakers of the revolution made the 
iniquity of Negro slavery one of their most 
frequent and favorite topics; and there had 
just been founded in Paris a society called 
Amis des Noirs, or friends of the blacks, 
of which the leading revolutionists were 
members. 

The intelligence of what was occurring 
at Paris gave great alarmin St. Domingo. 
When the celebrated declaration of rights, 
asserting all men to be ‘‘free and equal,”’ 
reached the island along with the news of 
the proceedings of the Amis des Noirs, 
the whites, almost all of whom were inter- 
ested in the preservation of slavery, looked 

upon their ruin as predetermined. They 


had no objection to slavery in the abstract, 
freedom which should apply only to them- 
selves, but they considered it a violation” of 
all decency to speak of black men, * mere 
property, having political rights. What 
disheartened the whites gave encourage- 
ment tothe mulattoes. Rejoicing in the 
idea that the French people were their 
friends, they became turbulent, and rose 
in arms in several places, but were without 
much difficulty put down. Two or three 
whites, who-were enthusiastic revolution- 
ists, sided with the insurgents; and one of 
them, M. de Beaudierre, fell a victim to 
the fury of the colonists. The Negro pop- 
ulation of the island remained quiet;¥the 
contagion of revolutionary sentiments had 
not yet reached them. 

When the national assembly heard of the 
alarm which the new constitution had"ex- 
cited in the colonies, they saw the necessi- 
ty for adopting some measures to allay the 
storm; and accordingly, on the 8th of 
March, 1790, they passed a resolution dis- 
claiming all intention to legislate sweeping- 
ly for the internal affairs of the colonies, 
and authorizing each colony to mature a 
plan for itself in its own legislative assem- 
bly, (the revolution having superseded the 
old system of colonial government by royal 
officials, and given to each colony a legis- 
lative assembly consisting of representa- 
tives, elected by the colonists, ) and submit 
the same to the national assembly. This 
resolution to the Amis des Noirs in Paris, 
produced a temporary calm in St. Domin- 
go. For some time nothing was to be 
heard but the bustle of elections through- 
out the colony; and at length, on the 16th, 
of April, 1790, the general assembly met, 
consisting of 213 representatives. All eyes 
were upon the proceedings of the assem- 
bly; and at length, on the 28th of May, it 
published the results of its deliberations in 
the form of a new constitution, consisting 
of ten articles. The provisions of this new 
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constitution, and the language in which 
they expressed their view of liberty and 
equality were astounding. They amounted, 
in fact, to the throwing off of allegiance to 
the mother country. This very unfore- 
seen result created great commotion in the 
island. The cry rose everywhere that the 
assembly was rebelling against the mother 
country; some districts recalled their dep- 
uties; declaring they would have no con- 
cern with such presumptuous proceedings; 
the governor-general, M. Peynier, was bent 
on dissolving the assembly altogether; ri- 
ots were breaking out in various parts of 
the island, and a civil war seemed im- 
pending, when in one of its sittings 
the assembly, utterly bewildered and 
terrified, adopted the extraordinary res- 
olution of going on board a ship of war 
then in the harbor, and sailing boldly to 
France to consult with the national assem- 
bly. 

In the meantime, the news of the pro- 
ceeding of the colonial assembly had reach- 
ed France, and all parties, royalists as well 
as revolutionists, were indignant at what 
they called the impudence of these colonial 
legislators. The Amis des Noirs of course 
took an extreme interest in what was go- 
ing on; and under their auspices, an at- 
tempt was made to take advantage of the 
disturbances prevailing in the island for the 
purpose of ameliorating the condition of 
the colored population. A young mulatto 
named Jacques Vincent Oge was then resi- 
ding in Paris, whither he had been sent by 
his mother, a woman of color, the proprie- 
trix of a plantation in St. Domingo. Oge 
had formed the acquaintance of the Abbe 
Gregoire, Brissot, Robespierre, LaFayette, 
and other leading revolutionists connected 
with the society of the Amis des Noirs, 
and fired by the ideas which he derived 
from them, he resolved to return to St. Do- 
mingo, and, rousing the spirit of insurrec- 
tion, become the deliverer of his enslaved 
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race. Accordingly, paying a visit to Amer- 
ica first, he landed in his native island on 
the 23rd of October, 1790, and announced 
himself as the redresser of all wrongs. 
Matters, however, were not yet ripe for an 
insurrection; and after committing some 
outrages with a force of 200 mulattoes, 
which was all he was able to raise, Oge 
was defeated, and obliged, with one or two 
associates, to take refuge in the Spanish 
part of the island. M. Blanchelande suc- 
ceeding M. Peynier as governor-general of 
the colony, demanded Oge from the Span- 
iards; and on the 26th of Feb., 1791, the 
wretched young man was broken alive on 
the wheel. 

The court convicted Vincent Oge and 
Jean Baptiste Chavanne, his associate, of 
the intent to cause an insurrection of the 
the people of color, and it condemned them 
to be conducted by the public executioner 
to the church of Cape Francois, and there, 
bare-headed, enchemise, with a rope about 
their necks—upon their knees, and holding 
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ingin their handsa wax candle of two 
pounds weight, to declare that they 
had wickedly, rashly, and by evil instiga- 
tion, committed the crimes of which they 
had been accused, and convicted; and then 
and there they repented of them, and asked 
forgiveness of God, of the king, and the 
violated justice of the realm; that they 
should then be conducted to the Place 
d’Armes, of the said town, and in the place 
opposite to that appropriated to the execu- 
tion of white men, to have their arms, legs, 
hips and thighs, broken alive; that they 
should be placed upon a wheel, with their 
faces towards Heaven, and there remain so 
long as God should preserve their lives. 
After t heir death, their heads were to be 
severed from their bodies and placed upon 
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poles—that of Oge on the road to Dondon, 7 


and that of Chavanne on the road to Grand 
Riviere, and the property of both confisca- 
ed to the king. 


Chavanne died as he had lived, the stern, 


unyielding enemy of the whites; but Oge 
in that terrible moment lost all his firmness, 


He implored the pity of his judges, and of- 


fered to reveal important secrets if they 
would spare his life. Twenty-four hours 
were granted him, and he revealed the ex. 
istence of a wide-laid conspiracy among 


the mulattoes and Negroes of the island; © 
but as not much importance was attached | 
was ordered |) 


to his communications, he 
back to punishment. Twenty-one of his 
associates, among whom was his brother, 
were condemned to be hung, and thirteen 
others were sent to the galleys for life. 





UNSUPPORTED BEAUTY. 
¥ By Will H. Hendrickson. 


A flower grew in my garden, 
’T was beautiful to see; 


But, ah! 


’Twas left neglected, 


And then it sickened me. 


There grew, like the flower, a maiden, 
So beautiful to see; 

But she was left neglected— 
So vain, so vain was she. 


For beauty unsupported 

By virtue’s sweetness ’round 
Will find its grave quite early 

Deep in the dark, damp ground. 
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Vardaman. 


By Dr. E W. DuBois, Ph. D. 


When a man like Vardaman makes an 
attack upon Negro Americans there are 
two separate considerations which call for 
attention: the first and more important is: 
Are the charges true, thesecond is: What 
is the character and motive of the man 
making the charges. It is of course ex- 
tremely difficult to separate these two 
things—to keep one’s temper under the 
continued and vicious slurs of ‘Tillman, 
Dixon, Watson and their ilk. It is per- 
fectly natural to ‘‘sass back’’ with lan- 
guage as bitter and irresponsible as theirs. 
One thing however continually warns us 
against indulging this natural tendency too 
far, and thatis, that every day more and 
more people are listening to their wild 
charges simply because of their skillful and 
stubborn reiteration. So we 
answer Vardaman, we must remember 
that we are not really talking to him—for 
he is not of the listening kind—but we are 
talking to those people of the United States 
who are honestly asking themselves is 


that when 


crime increasing among Negroes? Does 
education good results? To 
these we must return two answers. First, 
Facts, showing the truth about crime and 
education and second, an exposition of the 
animus back of Vardaman’s statements. 

It is hardly necessary to go into Mr. 
Vardaman’s statements in detail: they are 
not original with him, but simply a repeti- 
tion of the old thesis: the Negro is not ca- 
pable of advancement along the same lines 
as white men. From this thesis it was ar- 
gued for years that slavery was by far the 
best state for black people and that free- 
dom meant their annihilation. Since eman- 
Cipation the same statement has persisted 
in different form. Negroesare dying out, 
they will not save, they cannot be educated. 
Then came certain undeniable facts and 


show any 


the statement was changed to the form: 
Negroes are deteriorating morally, they 
are poor workman, they are becoming more 
criminal the more they are educated. This 
is the form which the indictment of the 
race takes at present. 

It is worth while perhaps to answer cate- 
gorically a few of these statements. Let 
us tabulate them as follows: 

1. The Negro is dying out. 

2. The Negro will not save. 

3. The Negro cannot be educated. 

4. The Negro is not an efficient work- 
man. 

5. Crime is increasing among Negroes. 

6. Education is the cause of Negro crime. 

Here are six statements that are often 
made aboutus. Are they true or false, or 
how far are they true? 

1. The Négro is Dying Out. 

There were in the Uni- 
ted States the following Negro Americans. 


This is not so. 


1800 I ,002 ,0O37 
1820 1,771,656 
1840 2,873,648 
1860 4,441,830 
1880 6,580,793 
1900 5,553,994 


I have taken here 20 year periods so as 
to avoid the admittedly defective censuses 
of 1870 and 1890. This steady increase is 
of course now indisputable but it is often 
argued (a) the Negro is becoming a smal- 
ler element in the total population and (b) 
his rate of increase is declining. Both 
propositions are true and why are they 
true? Because of the vast white migration 
from Europe. the proportion of blacks in 
the United States is becoming less, but 
this of course is no reflection on the virility 
of the Negro. The rate of increase of the 
Negro has decreased from 32 per cent. per 
decade at the beginning of the 19th cen- 
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tury to 18 per cent at the end; but the in- 
crease of the white population has also fal- 
len from 36 per cent. to 21 per cent and 
this too in spite of the millions of white 
immigrants who settled here in the last 
century. Taking the original stock of 
white and black inhabitants and the Negro 
element has without the slightest doubt in- 
creased the faster and is still increasing 
faster. 

2. The Negro Will Not Save. 

In 1890 Negro farmers owned 21 per cent. 
of their farms; in 1900 they owned 25 per 
cent as follows: 
Farms owned 
Acreage owned 
Value of farm~prop- 


187,797 
12,000,000 acres 


erty’ owned $230,000,000 
Value of products on 
owned farms, 1899, $57,422,983. 


The actual number of Negro farm own- 
ers in the leading states was in 1900: 


Virginia, 26,566 Alabama, 14,110 
Mississippi, 21,973 Arkansas, 11,941 
Texas, 20,139 Georgia, 11,375 
So. Carolina, 18,970 Tennessee, 9,426 
No. Carolina, 17,520 Louisiana, 9,378. 


These farms average 77 acres each, each 
farm being worth on the average of $871 
represented as follows: 





Land $494 
Buildings 139 
Implements 41 
Stock 197 
$871 


Each farm raises on the average of $278 
worth of products a year not counting the 
products fed to stock. These figures refer 
simply to farm property. The total prop- 
erty of Negroes in the United States can- 
not bestated. Accurately a conservative es- 
timate would be 350 to 400 millions of dol- 
lars. 

In’Georgia the property of Negroes is as 
follows: 
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Total Assessed Wealth of Georgia Negroes. 


To al Total 
Year property Year |property 
1874. $6,157,798 |]1890............| $12,322,003 
eee 5,393,585 ||ISgI......... 14,196,735 
| ee 5,488,867 111892... ........] 14,8669,57 
1877 -| 5,430,844 |]1893............ | 14,90,675§ 
1878 ee 14,387,730 
SER 5,182,398 ]]|1895...... imei 12,941,230 
I sascacekset 5,764,293 [[1896............] 13,292,816 
on | 6,478,951 }}1897...... eee | 13,619,690 
ee 6,589,876 |]1898...... sopaien | 13,719,200 
eee | 7,582,395 ||1899............ 13,447,423 
a | 8,021,525 |]1g00............ 14,118,720 
ee 8,153,390 ||I901............ | 15,629,811 
Pe ececuva | 8,655,298 }]1902............ | 15,188,069 
WO ivcccecinns 8,986,479 |]1903..... ee 16,714,334 
ae 9,631,271 [11904............ | 18,002,500 
ee 10,415,330 














To this must be added considerable prop- 
erty in churches and schools. Probably 
the market value of Negro property in 
Georgia today is close to $35,000,000. The 
per capita amount of property shows a de- 
crease from 1874 to 1879; then a rapid in- 
crease up to 1892. The financial panic and 
the falling price of cotton brought it down 
until 1899, when it began to recover and 
has nearly regained its maximum. The 
exact figures, based on the estimated Ne- 
gro population for the years between each 
census, are: 

Property Per Capita For Georgia Negroes. 








| Property || | Property 
Year | per capita Year |per capita 
.. Sees $ 9.98 are: $14.35 
a 8.49 | ee 16.20 
OS 8.44 I 16.63 
ree 8.09 ' See 16.41 
a 7.44 ae 15.48 
_ ae 7.33 TER 13.67 
en Eee 7.95 ae 13.78 
SES 8.77 RT Ren 13.87 
ae | es 13.72 
ee 9.91 CS 13.22 
ee 10.30 SD cidaecsaced 13.64 
ae 10.21 | EN 14.85 
See 10.75 er 14.19 
10.92 ED ccceeteves 15.37 
ee 11.57. ||1904............ 16.29 
a 12.32 














It is therefore untrue to say that Negroes 


save nothing. 
3. The Negro Cannot Be Educated. 
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The best answer to this are the statistics 
of illiteracy in the United States. 


1870 79.9 per cent. 
1880 7° per cent. 

1890 57-1 per cent. 
1900 44.5 percent. 


Up to 1900 nearly 400 Negroes had 
graduated from the best Northern colleges 
and many had made brilliant records. And 
finally an eminent authority in Anthro- 
pology declares: 

‘‘An unbiased estimate of the anthro- 
pological evidence sofar brought forward 
does not permit us to {countenance the be- 
lief in a racial inferiority which would un- 
fit an individual of the Negro race to take 
his part in modern civilization. We do 
not know of any demand made on the hu- 
man body or mind in modern life that ana- 
tomical or ethnological evidence would 
proveto be beyond the powers of the 
Negro.’’ 

4. The Negrois Not an Efficient Work- 
man. 

The report of the 12th, United States 
census says that Negro farmers (not coun- 
ting farm laborers) produce 2-5 of all the 
cotton, 1-5 of the sweet potatoes and I-10 
of all the tobacco andrice. Negro farmers 
own and rent $500,000,000 worth of farm 
property on which they raise annually 
$256,000,000 worth of crops. These crops 
included in 1899, four million bales of cot- 
ton, 100 million bushels of corn, 4 million 
bushels of wheat, 88 million pounds of to- 
bacco and 23 million pounds of rice. To 
this must be added all that was raised on 
white farms by Negro labor. 

It is assumed often that Negro labor is 
unsatisfactory but the Chattanooga 77ades- 
man made[wide spread inquiries in 1889 
and ‘‘Thegeneral trend of the replies in- 
dicated perfect satisfaction with Negro la- 
bor;’’ so too_in 1891 the editor concluded 
the ‘‘Negro as a free laborer, as a medium 
skilled and common worker, is by no means 
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a failure; that he is really a remarkable 
success.’’ Finally in 1rg01 the Zvadesman 

made athird investigatiou in conjunction 

with Atlanta University among the em- 

ployees of nearly 20,000 Negroes in manu- 

facturing and industrial pursuits, most of 

whom said that the Negro workmen were 

as good or better than whites, were im- 

proving in efficiency and were helped by 

education. Some others testified to the 

opposite but they were a decided minority. 

The truth is that when encouraged treated 

fairly and educated the Negro is a good 

workman. When cheated oppressed and. 
kept inignorance heand his children are 
indifferent helpers. 

5. Crime is lncreasing Among Negroes. 

Here we come directly to Vardaman’s 
contentions. They are that: 

1. The Negro element is the most crimi- 
nal in our population. 

2. The Negrois much more criminal as 
a free man than he was as a slave. 

3. The Negro is increasing in criminali- 
ty with fearful rapidity, being one third 
more criminal in 1890 that 1880. 

4. The Negroes who can read and write 
are more criminal than the illiterate, which 
is true of no other element of our popula- 
tion. 

5. The Negro is nearly three times as 
criminal in the Northeast, where he has 
not beena slave fora hundred years, and 
three anda half times as criminal in the 
Northwest, where he has never been a slave, 
as in the South, where he was a slave un- 
til 1865. 

6. More than seven-tenths of the Negro 
criminals are under thirty years of age. 


As to the first contention, it is false as 
the census figures of1890 show progress. 
The following figures show the number of 
prisoners inthe United Statesin 1890 of 
the specified race to each 10,000 total popu- 
lation of that race: 





Race White 10 
Negro 33 
Mongolian 38 
Indian 55 


Even these figures are open to criticism 
on account of the factthat they are based 
on prison population. The prisoners get- 
ting the longest sentences therefore unduly 
swell the apparent proportion of their race. 

As to the Second statement it is unprova- 
ble because the punishmeat of the crime 
of Negroesin slavery was unrecorded. 

The 7hird statement as to the increase 
of crime among Negroes is partially true 
and partially false. Professor Willcox of 
Cornell University, the census expert says; 

‘The evidence on this point comes from 
the census. In1880 there were twenty-five 
Negro, Indian and Mongolian prisoners to 
every 10,000 persons of those races, In 
1890 there were thirty-three. The Ne- 
groes are many times as numerous asthe 
other races combined, and therefore the 
foregoing figures are substantially true for 
the Negroes alone. How far thisincrease 
is due to achange in the characteristics of 
the race, and how farto an increase in the 
number of crimes punished by the law, or 
the efficacy of the judicial system in ferret- 
ing out and punishing crime, it seems im- 
possible to say. Ibelieve there has been 
an increase in Negro criminality, but that 
the foregoing figures do not afford an ac- 
curate measure of its amount.’’ 

The Figures for the Georgia Penitentiary are: 








Total | No. per 1,000 
YEAR Negro of Negro Pop- 
convicts ulation 
I sds chwarvetsscedene I, 109 1.54 
I ances cieascavekspes 1,071 1.47 
SE cds tpaatvetcante 1,130 1.50 
OR assks cae p ete csbeeeees | 1,251 1.60 
INS; 3054 <sied dabucuntase 1,378 Bee 
MES ih s.tocuarsedeceen te 1,388 1.66 
rs hi caves seavoetassenes 1,520 1.76 
ND Siidvws sto Vewga weewnde 1,744 | 1.95 
ee 1,981 2.17 
IN 35 Seas apesta Gecasdss 2,137 2.29 
iscnascs shecsccssecds 2,210 2.33 
MN oe ed. scsevavtvelwe 2,164 2.22 
ER, okencdadsoubvesedsre 2,038 2.07 
phe Se 1,996 1.99 
is kdnindsacesonorngahs 1,953 1.92 
BE ctcsdccdstncdnccccace 1,900 1.83 
 teacectbactisesesena 1,987 1.88 
Ms oss ae rePencaetone’ 2,058 1.92 
Se perrer 2,059 1.78 
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This shows that the proportion of serious 
crime as shown by the penitentiary popu- 
lation is today smaller than at any time dur- 
ing the last decade. Moreover here again 
it is prison population that is counted and 
Negroes get shamefully long terms. In 
reality there is less serious Negro crime in 
Georgia today than at any time since 1885. 
What is true in Georgia is approximately 
true inthe United States: Negro crime in- 
creased rapidly after emancipation culmi- 
nating about 1890 and then decreased no- 
ticeably almost everywhere. 

The fourth statement is untrue. Pro- 
fessor Willcox of Cornellsays: ‘‘In 18go0, 
among every 10,000 Negroes at least ten 
years of age who could read and write, 
there were forty-one prisoners, while among 
every 10,000 illiterate Negroes of the same 
ages there were forty-nine prisoners. The 
conclusion is thus shown to be incorrect. 
For reasons which I have not space here 
to state, I believe the true difference in fa- 
vor of the educated Negroes is greater 
that the foregoing figures indicate.’’ 

Clarence Poe, a North Carolina white 
man adds: 

‘*From Governor Vardaman’s own State 
of Mississippi, where, in 1890, 60.9 per 
cent. and in 1yoo less than 50 percent. of 
the colored population were illiterate, the 
official who sends the reports writes as fol- 
lows: ‘‘There are about 450 Negro con- 
victs in the Mississippi penitentiary; about 
half are wholly illiterate. Of the other 
half less than 10 per cent. have anything 
like a fair education.’’ In other words, in 
this very state, where Negro education is 
pronounced a failure, the literate Negroes 
furnish a smaller proportion of criminals 
than the illiterate, and not even those lit- 
erate Negro criminals are really fairly edu- 
cated. Similar testimony comes from oth- 
er states. In North Carolina the illiterate 
Negroes of the state furnished 40 percent. 
more criminals according to number, than 














the Negroes who could both read and write. 
In South Carolina, where the census of 
1890 gives the Negro literates as constitut- 
ing 47.2 percent. of the entire race in the 
state, the penitentiary superintendent es- 
timates that only 25 percent. can both read 
andjwrite. In Georgia more than 60 percent. 
ofthe Negro convicts are illiterate, while 
of the total Negro population only 47.6 are 
illiterate. In Alabama the illiterates 
among the Negro criminals are reported as 
about 70 percent. while the illiteracy of the 
total colored population is only 57.4 per 
cent. This means that in that state the 
Negroes who cannot read and write furnish 


about 30 percent. more criminals in round 
numbers, than the Negroes who have had 
school advantages. It is to be remembered 
that the figures for illiteracy now are not 
quiteso bad as they were ten years ago; 
and therefore the figures quoted do not 
make the facts in confutation of Governor 
Vardaman’s theories appear as strong as 
they really are. 

There is no doubt that the common 
schools for Negroes sorely need improve- 
ment; but even as they are, it is clear that 
these schools are factors for law, order and 


morality.’’ 
The fifth charge is best answered by 
Professor Wilcox again: ‘‘IntheSouthern 


states in 1890 there were twenty-nine Ne- 
gro prisoners to every 10,000 Negroes; in 
the Northeast, there were seventy-five, and 
the far western states ninety-five. Gov- 
ernor Vardaman explains this difference as 
a lingering effect of slavery. It certainly 
was notdue tothat. The proof is found in 
the fact that similar differences exist among 
whites. In his state of Mississippi, for 
example there were fourteen Negro prison- 
ers to 10,000 Negroes, and in my State of 
New York there were 100, but in Mississip- 
pi there were two white prisoners to every 
10,000 whites, and in New York there were 
eighteen, Are we to explain the low per- 
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centage of criminals among Southern 
whites as also a lingering effect of Negro 
slavery? No; the fact is that crime and 
criminals are more prevalent in closely set- 
tled communities, where any sort of disor- 
der is more likely to lead directly to the 
prison. Negro criminals are more numer- 
ous at the North and the West, partly be- 
cause there are fewer Negro children and 
more adult men in those sections, but main- 
ly because Negroes at the North live es- 
pecially in the cities, while at the South 
they live mainly in the country.’’ 

The sixth charge is met by the state- 
ment that criminals the world over are 
young men under thirty; the average age 
of Negro criminals is slightly below that 
of whites and thisis due of course to the 
hard life and treatment of black children. 

6. Education is the Cause of Negro Crime. 

The causes of Negro crime are just as 
clear as noonday vicious tendencies, dis- 
content and oppression. On the part of 
the Negro they are the natural results of 
sudden emancipation and may be classified 
as followss 

1. Abuse of their new freedom and ten- 
dency toward idleness and vagrancy. 

2. Loose ideas of property, petty pilfer- 
ing. 

3. Unreliability, lying and deception. 

4. Exaggerated ideas of personal rights, 
irritability and suspicion. 

5. Sexual looseness, weak family life and 
poor training of children; lack of respect for 
parents. 

6. Lack of proper self-respect. 

7. Poverty, low wages and lack of accu- 
mulated property. 

8. Lack of thrift and prevalence of the 
gambling spirit. 

9. Waywardness of the ‘‘second genera- 
tion.”’ 

10. The use of liquor and drugs. 

On the part of the white South the caus- 

esof Negro crime are: 
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1. The attempt to enforce a double stan- 
dard of justice in the courts, one for Ne- 
groes and one for whites. 

2. The election of judges for short terms, 
making them subservient to waves of pub- 
lic opinion in a white electorate. 

3. The shirking of jury duty by the 
best class of whites, leaving the dealing out 
of justice to the most ignorant and preju- 
diced. 

4. Laws so drawn as to entangle the ig- 
norant, asin the case of laws for labor con- 
tracts, and to leave wide discretion as to 
punishment in the hands of juries and pet- 
ty officials. 

5. Peonage and debt-slavery as meth- 
ods of securing cheap and steady labor. 

6. The tendency to encourage ig- 
norance and subserviency among Negroes 
instead of intelligence, ambition and inde- 
pendence, 

7. Thetaking of all rights of political 
self-defense from the Negro, either by di- 
rect law, or custom, or by the ‘‘white pri- 
mary’’ system. 

8. The punishment of crimeas a means 
of public and private revenue rather than 
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as a means of preventing the making of 
criminals. 

9. The rendering of the chastity of Ne- 
gro women difficult of defense in law or 


custom against the aggressions of white 
men. 


10. Enforcing acaste system in sucha 


way as to humiliate Negroes and kill their 
self-respect. 


In the face of these well known facts to 
attribute crime to education is pure non- 
sense. If the awakening of a human soul 
to discontent and aspiration does not stop 
more crime than it incites, then modern 
civilization has been grossly deceived. 

So much for the charges, Now for the 
man: Whatabout Vardaman? The truth 


is, my friends, that theless said about him 
the better. 
W. E. BurGHARDT DuBBoIs. 
Authorities. 
12th, U. S. Census, Bulletin No. 8. 


Atlanta University Publication No. 6. 
The NegroCommon School. 

Atlanta University Publication No. 7. 
The Negro Artisan. 

Atlanta University Publication No. 9, 
Negro Crime. 


Who Are We? Afro-Americans, Colored People 
or Negroes? 


A Reply to Dr. J. W. E. Bowen in the January Voick or THE NEGRO. 


BY T. THOMAS FORTUNE. 


There would be no confusion about the 
proper race designation of the people of 
African origin in the United States if the 
rule governing in the case of others similar- 
ly situated had been applied to them. No 
such confusion exists in the case of any 
other of the racial elements that constitute 
our citizenship. Despite the arbitrary clas- 
sification of all Europeans as racially homo- 
geneous, there is as much dissimilarity in 
their race traits and tendencies as there is 


in the people of Africa, who are divided, 
for the most part, into tribes imstead of 
nationalities, as in the case of the European 
peoples. Tribal government is, however, 
the infant stage of national government. 
Europeans who have become Americanized 
are known, and proud to be known, how- 
ever remote the relation in time, as in 
origin, British, French, German, and the 
like. Ask a Continental where he came 
from and he will answer, unhesitatingly, 
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Europe ; ask him further from what coun- 
try in Europe and he will name the coun- 
try of his birth. Ask an African newly 
arrived in the United States where he came 
from and he will unhesitatingly answer Af- 
rica; ask him further what part of Africa 
and he will name one of its geographical 
sub-divisions; if you are still unsatisfied and 
want to know what race he belongs to he 
will tell you to one of the tribal sub-divis- 
ions, as he has and knows no political sub- 
division—a Vey, a Zulu, a Dahomey race. 
In short, he will tell you that he is ‘An 
African from this or that tribe.’’ It is the 
same way with the European, the Asiatic 
and the American as with the African. 
"They all have a geographical and a political 
relation to the country of their origin, and 
outside of their country they are referred 
to by their geographical rather than their 
political relation. This rule is universally 
applied to the inhabitants of all of the con- 
‘tinents except that of Africa. My conten- 
tion is that it should also apply to them, 
when they are racially classified, because 
there is no reason I have seen advanced 
why they should not be. 

It is by this process of reasoning that I 
have come to adopt the term Afro-Ameri- 
can as the only proper race designation of 
the people of African origin in the United 
States. The term has found an abiding 
place in all of the dictionaries and much of 
the later literature of the United States. 
I did not originate the term, if I did force 
it into popular acceptation. It was first 
used, as far as 1 have been able to discover, 
by Hallam, in speaking of ‘ the Afro-As- 
syrians.’’ It was first used in this country, 
I believe, by Mr. E. J. Waring, in a news- 
paper published by him many years ago at 
Columbus, Ohio. It is not, therefore, ‘‘an 


hybrid, out of the newspaper gutter.’’ If 
it is philologically inaccurate, blame Hal- 
lam. His shoulders are broad enough—a 
few feet broader in scholarship and reputa- 
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tion than those of Dr. J. W. E. Bowen, 
who insists that he is a Negro in a deluge 
of words most difficult to comprehend, as 
he has flung them into sentences. 

Now, it is one of the isolated instances 
in the history of mankind that a whole race 
of people, inhabiting one of the geograph- 
ical divisions of the earth, have peen and 
are Classified as a race, not by their geo- 
graphical or political division, but by their 
physical qualities—by color, by hirsute 
texture and by cranial and facial conform- 
ation. The term Negro, adopted from the 
Latin, has been used, from primitive times, 
to describe the black people of Africa as 
they are or have been ; and, so used, it has 
been treated, and quite properly, as a com- 
mon noun. It is impossible to get the wri- 
ters in America, Europe or Asia to treat it 
as apropernoun. They never will do it, 
because it is not a term definitive of race 
affinities and unities, but of physical pe- 
culiarities of race, of which color is the vis- 
ible and invariable index. No effort of 
Afro-American publicists will ever be able 
to convert the term Negro into a proper 
noun, because, philosophically, it is a com- 
monnoun. This being the case, and uni- 
versal interpretation makes it so with the 
scholars of all lands, how are we to accept 
it asa race designation, with the dignity 
which must attach to every race designa- 
tion? Ifwe should accept it, would not the 
race always be subjected to the ridicule and 
contempt of being the only race, dead or 
alive, which was looked upon and charac- 
terized asa common noun? The conclu- 
sion is unavoidable, based as it is in the lit- 
erature of the world for fifteen hundred 
years. 

The term Negro has not even a respecta- 
ble tribe in Africa to dignify it. The tribe 
so designated is reputed to%be one of the 
most discredited of all of the African tribes. 


An American recently returned from Abys- 
sinia told me that if a person should call an 
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Abyssinian a Negro he would fell him in 
his tracks. He would take it as a term of 
reproach—as an insult. 

As for the term ‘‘colored,’’ it may be 
dismissed from any consideration whatever. 
It can be applied as appropriately to red, 
yellow and white people as to black ones. 
It has neither geographical nor political 
significance, as appliel toa race. It may 
mean anything and it may mean nothing. 
As applied to Afro-Americans, it is a cow- 
ardly subterfuge—an attempt of the person 
appropriating it, or to whom it.is applied, 
to convey the impression that he has no 
race that he cares to acknowledge. I al- 
ways feela sort of merciful contempt for 
the goody-goody Afro-American who in- 
sists that he is a ‘‘ colored person.’’ 

There is no reason why the people of 
African origin in the United States should 
be termed Negroes or colored people—the 
one being a misnomer and the other being 
indefinite, and both being derisive, as the 
physical characteristics of the people, after 
two hundred and eighty years of residence 
in the United States, have undergone a rad- 
ical change, as to the great mass of them. 
Outside of the States bordering on the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Mississippi Valley States, 
where the bulk of the genuine black people 
are to be found, it is difficult to come upon 
a congregation of Afro-Americans in whom 
the physical qualities ascribed to and de- 
fined by the term Negro have not so far 
been modified or destroyed as to make the 
application of the term to them not only a 
misnomer but a rank ‘absurdity. Time, 
habitat and blood-mixture have produced a 
new race, approximating much nearer the 
American than the African type. And, as 
the years come and go, this will appear 
even more pronouncedly, as a logical out- 
come of climate and the blood-mixture 
forced upon the slave woman by the brute 
lust of the white master, who was the pio- 
neer and most brutal rapist on a gigantic 


scale on the American Continent, or on any 
continent, or in any age. We do not need 
any additional infusion of white blood, al- 
though we are getting plenty of it; we 
need only to intermarry the mixed and pure 
bloods of the race, as we are doing, ulti- 
mately to mix the blood of all the people of 
African origin on the Continent. To-day 
we have Afro-American black and colored 
people ; the time is coming when we shall 
have only Afro-American colored and white 
people ; and these, ultimately, will disap- 
pear into the American people, whose race 
type is in process of formation ; the Ameri- 
can type, composed of some of all the tribes 
and tongues scattered over the earth at the 
tower of Babel. - This is inevitable, as we 
have no re-enforcement of pure blood from 
Africa and are ceaselessly mixing blood 
with all the white races here with whom we 
live and a part of whom we are. 

We are Afro-American black and colored 
people. I use the term black as synony- 
mous with Negro and the term colored as 
synonymous with yellow and white, for we 
have enough Afro-American white people 
among us to recruit an army with banners. 
It is not a pleasant thing for a lot of people 
who get blue in the face whenever they 
come to contemplate the race question ; but 
they should not blame us, but rather their 
ancestors, who so industriously planted 
white seed in black soil. As we sow so 
shall we reap. 

It is of the highest importance that we 
get ourselves straightened out on this ques- 
tion of ‘‘ Who are We? We can never give 
dignity or force to the term Negro, because 
it is a common noun, defining physical 
qualities of race; and we can never make 
it a proper noun in popular usage, because 
it never can be stretched so as to mean the 
accepted geographical or political classifi- 
cation of race. In that case, we shall be 
wise to adhere to first principles and insist 
that we are African in originand American 
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in birth; and as habitat, language and re- 
ligion make for homogeneous citizenship, 
so the Continent of origin and the Conti- 
nent of birth must make for classification 
of race; we are therefore, by the logic of 
it, Afro-Americans. 


Until we get this race 
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designation properly fixed in the language 
and literature of the country we shall be 
kicked and cuffed and sneered at as a com- 
mon noun, sufficiently and contemptuously 


characterized by the vulgarterm ‘‘Negro.’’ 


BOUQUET CHARLIE. 
By Lida Keck—Wiggins. 


Poor and black is ‘‘Bouquet Charlie’’— 


No one knows another name— 


People call him simple minded, 


And laugh at him—What a shame! 


Nothing very strange about him, 
Save the story that they tell 


Of his always wearing flowers 


In his shabby coat lapel. 


Once I asked him,—*‘Bouquet Charlie, 


Tell me why from day to day 
Never have I failed to find you 
With a button-hole bouquet?”’ 


Quick his dim old eyes grew tearful, 
Mothah’'s gone to heaben, suh, 
An’ when dyin’ mother axed me 


Please to wear a rose fo’ huh!”’ 
Poor and black is ‘‘Bouquet Charlie,’’ 
Simple-minded, so they say, 

But a royal decoration$ 
Is his button-hole bouquet. 


And of,those who laugh at,Charlie, 
Is there one who in earth’s strife 
Is sojloyal to a mother} 


Every day ofall his life? 
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Football In Our Colleges. 


By S. H. Archer. 


Football in our schools has been played under 
conditions that were very favorable for the devel- 
opment of the strong and the aggressive in union 
with the gentle and the just. From the beginning 
the squads in the various institutions have been 
under the direct control of some member of 
the faculty who could enter enthusiastically into 
the sport to give proper emphasis to each element 
of the game and to eliminate every feature inimi- 
cal to health, detrimental to learning, and demor- 
alizing to character. The relationship which ex- 
ists between the member of the faculty and the 


team is poorly expressed by the wordcoach. There 


That we have a genuine fidelity to the English 
idea of ‘‘sport for sport’s sake’”’ is due to the fact 
that men of strong personality,—who command 
and inspire respect everywhere, impart knowledge 
of the game. Thereis no need to stoop to ques- 
tionable methods of defense or offense for the worth 
of the coach does not in any sense depend upon 
victory nor does he jeopard his bread and butter 
by aseries of defeats on the gridiron, The ideal 
has been to train faithfully, to practice daily, to 
play hard, to win fairly and honestly, and, if need 
be, lose cheerfully to superior brawn and brain 
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is all the solicitous care of the trainer for the per- 
fect physical condition which is fundamental in 
the game, but the motive is not to make a power- 
ful cog in a powerful machine; it goes beyond this 
and touches on all sides the well-being of the indi- 
vidual, 


The victories that have come at a sacrifice of honor 
and person have been few. It is called a sad end- 
ing to win in one direction and lose in another, 
Teams have not played simply to win. Truly 
enough the victory was eagerly and earnestly 
sought but not asthe end. Victory has been rath- 

















TALLADEGA'S PLUCKY TEAM, 


er the pleasing and agreeable incident in the game. 
There is no record of a team that has cancelled a 
game simply because it could not win. 

Thus hedged about the game has been remarka- 
bly free from serious accidents, unsportsmanlike 
conduct and professionalism. Concerning acci- 
dents and clean sport in the schools a keen observ- 
er of the game, who has had a wide experience with 
foot ball East, West and South says, ‘‘I have never 
known such clean football and so few injuries dur- 
ing the past fifteen years as during the last two 
years in Negro colleges.’’ The splendid brute and 
the slugging bully have never been in evidence, 
this alone is sufficient to reduce accidents to a 
minimum. It will be a decided loss—a step back- 
wards to countenance professionalism in any form. 
In this matter we lead. The ‘Big Nine’’ of the 
Middle West abiding by their rule on professional 
coaches will doubtless adopt the system of coach- 
ing which from the beginning has prevailed and 
produced such excellent results in this section. 
The college man ordinarily has a high sense of 
honor and is very sensitive about fair play and acts 
that are not sportsmanlike. If left to himself he 
will insist on the principle,—first a gentleman, and 
then an athlete. 

We need not nor do we desire to avoid the pres- 


ent discussion of football. Most of the charges 
made against the game are general and might well 
apply to any of the sports that appeal to young and 
vigorous manhood. The dearth of specific charges 
makes the outcry savor much of the hysterical and 
the unwarranted attention, which the incidental 
features of the game have received, partakes too 
much of cant. 


The predicted reaction has set in and those in- 
stitutions which took extreme action will doubt- 
less find themselves ina rather lonely position. . 
President Hadley of Yale at a dinner given by the 
alumni of that institution paid the following tri- 
bute to the game. 


‘Football is major sport, like hunting or deep 
sea fishing. Like them it involves much physical 
hardship and some physical danger. To under- 
stand why people incur this hardship and danger 
a man must have what is known as sporting blood. 

I shall not argue the question. But this I will 
say, that among all major sports football has for 
the college students the double advantage of being 
the most democratic and the least dangerous. 
Played by rich and poor alike, it claims fewer vic- 
tims than the sports whose successful pursuit is 
confined to the rich.”’ 
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The future of football is safe. All attempts to 
legislate it into a game of tag or hop-scotch have 
failed. The attempts failed because the college 
man does not desire weak and tame games,—he is 
not asking for safety in games if that safety comes 
with the elimination of strength, endurance, and 
strenuous endeavor. Eliminate the brutal and 
the dishonorable and retain the clean and vigor- 
ous. This the majority of schools have decided 
todo. Delegates from sixty colleges and univer- 
sities, representing nearly every section of the 
country met in New York and discussed fully the 
football question. Asaresult of that discussion 
they recommend an open game; the elimination of 
rough and brutal playing; and the efficient enforce- 
ment of the rules. 

In the criticism of those who are concerned 
chiefily with the effect of the game upon the in- 
dividual there are too unspoken fallacies. They 
assume that football is the direct cause of brutality 


inthe player. This assumption does not discri- 














minate keenly between the cause and the occa- 
sion. Abolish football—the occasion, and the 
cause which is grounded in the nature and dispo- 
sition of the man still remainsto manifest itself in 
some other activity. The sum total of brutality is. 
not lessened; there is only a change in direction. 
Again they assume that because the game is rough, 
the participants will become rough in manners and 
coarse in character. This is to forget the ‘‘Law of 
Contrasts in Life’’—The constant operation of 
courage and gentleness, daring and sympathy, 
strenuous endeavor and just consideration. These 
contrasted forces are constant and vital in produc- 
ing the highest type of men. The subtile falla- 
cies underlying the criticism could not long de- 
ceive. A fair-minded public sentiment with clear- 
sighted veracity has pierced this bit of sophis- 
try, and now it controls the situation and demands 
that the game with all of its necessary vigor and 
aggressiveness be retained. 

Many radical changes in rules have been sug- 
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gested, ranging all the way from those which gov- 
ern ‘‘hide-and-seek’’ to basket ball. Much em- 
phasis has been placed upon open play, but those 
who are in closest touch with the game know that 
it will increase rather'than reduce the number of 
serious injuries. Open plays are more objection- 
able than mass plays, because in open plays it is 
often necessary to make a ‘‘flying’’ or ‘‘driving’’ 
tackle. This brings the players into violent con- 
tact with each other and besides it throws the run- 
ner heavily to the ground. Inthe mass play vio- 
lent contact is reduced to a minimum, This as 
a matter of fact reduces the number of serious ac- 
cidents. 

The rules from which the greatest relief may be 
expected are those which clearly and plainly de- 
fine rough and brutal play and then give adequate 
penalty for every violation. Along with the re- 
vised rules should be the prompt and efficient en- 
forcement of the rules by conscientious and alert 
officials. Whena player not only knows but is 
made to /ee/ that the slightest infraction of the 
rules will militate against the success of his team, 
immediately his dormant sense of courtesy and 
fair play becomes active. 

The pressing need .of Athletics is an Intercol- 
Jegiate Athletic Association. It is generally ad- 
mitted that college sports are in a large degree 
dependant upon friendly rivalry with other col- 
leges. Since this is true there should be an asso- 





J. M. T. BASKETTE, 
Meharry’s Manager for 1905. 


OF THE NEGRO 


ciation with its constitution and printed rules. It 
would promote every kind of out-door sport, pre- 
vent the establishment of uncertain precedents, 
create a wholesome athletic enthusiasm and main- 
tain a uniform rule in all the colleges. Concern- 
ing professionalism and eligibility of players. 


FOOTBALL AT TALLADEGA. 


Perhaps football was introduced at Talladega 
later than at any other of the leading Negro col- 
leges. Previous to 1900 nothing was known of 
the scientific game and even the old kicking game 
found little or no favor among the students. 

In 1901 Mr. Wm. Decatur, an old Atlanta Uni- 
versity player, came to Talladega and organized 
two teams among the lower and upper classmen, 
and on Thanksgiving Day of that year we saw our 
first real game of football between these two teams. 

The following year we challenged Atlanta Uni- 
versity for an intercollegiate match at Anniston, 
Atlanta won by the score of 17 too but Talladega 
played a creditable game altho very ‘‘green.’’ Dur- 
ing the season of 1903 this same team showed such 
marked improvement that neither Fisk nor Tuske- 
gee, two of the strongest teams in the south that 
year, could cross our goal. Tuskegee was easily 
defeated at Montgomery by the score of 11 too, 
and a few days later conclusions were tried with 
Fisk at Birmingham. The game should have gone 
to Talladega with a score of 2 to o but unfortunate- 
ly, on account of a breach of the rules, it was 
awarded to Fisk. 

The season of 1904 opened with Talladega class- 
ed among the leaders. The teamof that year was 
the strongest the school has yet produced. We 
were able to secure only two—one with Clark Uni- 
versity and the other with Atlanta Baptist College. 
Both were won easily. 

The prospects for a team that could play up to 
the standard were very slim when the season opened 
in 1905. Seven of the previous year’s team and 
several of the most promising ‘‘scrubs’’ failed to 
return to school, and anew eleven had to be de- 
veloped out of the rawest kind of material. But 
the work of this inexperienced team was much 
better than the most optimistic of us could have 
hoped. Out of a schedule of three intercollegiate 
games we were able to win one and tie another. 
The other one we lost to Atlanta Baptist College. 
The greatest surprise was that Talladega was able 
to prevent Tuskegee’s fast and heavy team from 
scoring, especially since Tuskegee had just won 
from Fisk at Nashville by thescore of 6 to 4. The 
yame with Atlanta Baptist College was a farce, 
with half of Talladega’s best players nursing in- 
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THE KNOXVILLE 


juries received in the Tnskegee game and the team 
in a sad state of disorganization, Atlanta found no 
trouble in piling up a score of 41 too. 

The prospects for another year are very bright 
with anything like a fair proportion of this year’s 
team returning, Talladega should at least hold her 
own. 


FOOTBALL AT SHAW. 


The rigid and systematic discipline of football 
has contributed more to the development of char- 
acter, manhood and college spirit at Shaw than 
any other sport. It hasadvertised the University 
farand near. The wholesome enthusiasm which 
characterizes the football season causes the five 
hundred young men and womren to look forward 
to it with a great deal of pleasure. The game has 
become a part of the college life that we would not 
lose. If the game were abolished the school would 
probably lose both in college spirit and attendance. 

From 1897 to 1901 Shaw was invincible. No 
team played was able to cross her goal line. Since 





COLLEGE SQUAD. 


then, we have had some strenuous contests with 
the Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute of 
Petersburg, Va. and Howard University of Wash- 
ington, D.C. Theteam of the past season was 
undoubtedly the best that has ever represented 
Shaw on the gridiron, it was composed of good, 
strong, clean players and these were well coached. 

The scores made in the six games played dur- 
ing the season just past tell something of the 
prowess and proficiency of the team. The order 
and score follow: 


A, and M. College, o Shaw, 57 
St. Augustine, o Shaw, 5 
Livingstone College, o Shaw, 28 
Kittrell, o Shaw, 22 
Howard University, 5 Shaw, 6 
Lincoln University, 5 Shaw, o 


We can look back with pride tothe work of the 
team, and say that not an eleven in the South 
scored against us, and that we won from the best 
team in the North. From present indications, 
football will receive more attention in the coming 
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years than ever before. With the faculty of Shaw 
kindly disposed toward athletic sports and with 
Professor Frazier as President of the Athletic As- 
sociation we shall approach the coming season 
with all the confidence, which cooperation, uni- 
son of actton, and sympathetic interest can beget. 


ATLANTA BAPTIST COLLEGE FOOTBALL 
TEAM. 


The record made by the football team of the At- 
lanta Baptist College during the pastseason is one 
that cannot escape the attention of any person who 
is interested in the athletic life of our colleges. The 
team played three games and not only won every 
one of them, but was not even scored on by any 
opposing;team. It defeated Clark University 21 
toointwenty minute halves; Talladega College 
41 to oin thirty minute halves; and Atlanta Uni- 
versity 27 to o in twenty minute halves. 

This showing is simply the result of what has 
been the policy governing the team since football 
was first started at the college. The boys have 
had many difficulties to overcome, .but they were 
determined to work until they had a winning 
team. The team of 1905 represented simply the 
development of material that had been in school 
in former years. Only one man whois in his first 
year at the college {took partin any of the con- 
tests. The institution has always encouraged 
football simply for the sake of the sport, and has 
always insisted that its representatives shall play a 
clean game. The team challenges any team which 
it has ever opposed, to bring against it charges of 
dirty work or ungentlemanly conduct. 

The first football at the school was bought in 
1899. In 1900 the team was defeated in what was 
hardly more thana practice game by what was prob- 
ably the best team that Atlanta University has ever 
put on the gridiron. In 1901 its rival was able to 
winby a'score of only 5 too, and in 1902 this was the 
same score. In 1903 and 1904 the score was 0 to o, 
The decisive victory of 1905 justifies \the team in 
thinking that it would have won in 1903 and 1904 
if its opponent had been willing to playjfull games. 

In other years the team has taken part in games 
with Tuskegee Institute and Talladega College. 
In the season of 1905 Tuskegee and Talladega 
played o to o; Fisk defeated by Tuskegee 6 to 4; 
Meharry defeated Fisk 5 to o. In the light of 
these scores, that of 41 too which Atlanta Baptist 
College made against Talladega makes interesting 
reading. 

Much of the credit for the work of the team is 
due to Dr. A. D. Jones, an alumnus of the school, 
and to Prof. S. H. Archer, who coached the team, 


Mr. A. R. Raiford was manager and Mr. 
Turner captain of the team. These men however 
were Simply the leaders. Helping them on was an 
enthusiastic student body that was doing every- 
thing it could for the good of the team—boys who 
were actuated by the highest standards of work 
and play and whowere willing to do anything to 
show their appreciation of clean sport and their 
love for their college. 


2. 


FOOTBALL AT MEHARRY. 


The season just closed has been by far the most 
prosperous and successful in the history of Athletics 
at Walden University. At the beginning of the 
school year the Athletic Association was reorgan- 
ized and put on a firm and business-like basis, and 
a very efficient corps of officers was elected as has 
been shown by the reports and condition of affairs 
at the end of the foot-ball season of 1905. Since 
Meharry is not in session during the base-ball 
season, the young men of the Literary, Law, 
and Theological departments are full of enthusiasm 
and are determined to make the coming season as 
successful as the football season recently closed. 
Meharry ways fortunate in getting good material 
out of the new students as was evidenced by the 
fact that three Freshmen succeeded in making 
the University team and not only that but they 
made good in every game. The first game of the 
season was a practice game on Bennett Field, 
Fisk Campus Oct. 
Giants which resulted in a scoreof 6 to o in favor 
of Meharry. 

The second game was played Nov. 4th, by Wal- 
den scrub team against Pearl High School Eleven 
and though the High School boys fought bravely 
they were out-weighed, out-classed and out-played. 
At the end of the second half the score stood Wal- 
den 15, Pearl High School o. 

On Nov. 11th, the sturdy mountain boys of 
Knoxville ‘‘blew into’’ Nashville town, from the 
hills of east Tennessee, to meet the invincible Me- 
harry ‘‘Varsity’’ Eleven and indeed at first sight 
they seemed ‘‘foreman worthy of their steel.’’ A 
more gentlemanly lot of fellows have never graced 
the hills and campus of old Walden than they 
proved themselves to be. But on the gridiron 
they were rather slow and proved an easy prey 
for the onslaught of Ford’s machine. The most 
sensational run of the season was made by Dicker- 
son of Meharry, who after catching a punt, with 
the superb interference of Terry, ran80 yards for 
atouchdown, The final score was 23 to o in favor 
of Meharry. The Knoxville boys took their de- 
feat philosophically and after enjoying a social in 
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the chapel, and the hospitality of Walden and 
Nashville, they left Monday morning for Knox- 
ville. 

By all odds the social event of the year is the 
Fisk-Meharry game on Thanksgiving, and this 
year it indeed proved to be a gala day. The wea- 
ther was dry and crisp and just the kind of wea- 
ther for the players though a little chilly for the 
spectators. Both teams were determined to put up 
the best they had in store, Fisk going into the 
game to wreak vengeance for the victory last year, 
while Meharry was determined that the Crimson 
and Black should not trail in the dust. The lim- 
its of this article will not permit the details of the 
game but suffice it to say that a better exhibition 


” of the game of football has never been shown on 


Bennett field. During the first half neither team 
scored which of course gave great hope to Fisk, of 
winning the game and was not relished so much 
by the Walden rooters, but in the second half bya 
series of line plunges, tandem plays, etc., Mehar- 
ry slowly but surely trampled down the defense of 
Cap'. Steel’s plucky players and pushed the ball 
over Fisk’s goal line for the only touch down of 
the game. The score finally standing Fisk o, Me- 
harry 5. 

The star players of Meharry are, Terry, Full 
back, Dickerson, quarter, and Ford, L. E. and 
Williams, R. E. 

Retiring Manager Baskette and Capt. Ford de- 
serve great credit for their hard work in bringing 
the team up to a high degree of efficiency. At a 
recent election of officers Mr. E. Girard Bowden 
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the Asst. Mgr. was elected Manager for 1906 
and is determined that the season of 1906 shall 
even eclipse the very successful season of 1905. 


FOOTBALL AT KNOXVILLE COLLEGE. 

Football at Knoxville College is not very old. 
The first team was organized in the fall of ’99. 
Only one game was played and it was a defeat at 
the hands of the Austin High School, a prepara- 
tory school of the city, a school which is not now 
a match for the third team of K. C. 

In 1900, one game was played and also one in 
1901. In each game the Y. M. C. A. of Knox- 
ville was defeated, in 1902 there was no team. 
3ut ’03 saw a revival of the sport and marked an 
ascent in the game in this institution. The terri- 
tory was then lengthened to Morristown, Tenne- 
see and Asheville, N. C. 

Every game played in ’03 and ’04 was won by 
us, and in only one instance wasour team scored 
on. Our games up to the present year were with 
teams~of an inferior class but ’05 set Knoxville 
College up in the football world. Fisk Universi- 
ty met us at Knoxville on October 27, and though 
they defeated us, it was said tobe a battle royal. 


Score, 10 to 5. 

Morristown College was defeated at Morristown 
on November 1, bya score of 34 to o. Meharry 
won from K. C. on Nov. 11, by a score of 23 too. 
Atlanta University lost to us by a score of I1 too 
on Nov. 30. 

This gives a brief history of football at K. C. but 
the interest now is great and the team of 1906 in- 
tends to be crowned champion of Dixie. 











Nature Study Department, 


Conducted by C. C. Poindexter, B. S.; Graduate Student Cornell University. 





MARCH FLOWERS WITHOUT SOIL. 


Fie the first two or three days of the 

first week in January of this year, 
most sections of the country were visited 
with a freak of nature. We actually had 
summer weather as far north as Ithaca. 
Folks laid aside their winter togs and went 
light-hearted and cheerfully into the open, 
the men to enjoy long tramps, the women 
to show their handsome street costumes ; 
while the boys and girls frolicked over old 
playgrounds with unusual zeal to see all 
that they could of what was going on in 
the great big outdoors. It was a delight- 
ful treat to see here bright green sprigs of 
grass, and there goodly sized patches of 
mosses, to hear the birds twittering as they 
flitted about from bough to bough, all mak- 
ing the woodland a joyful fairyland in win- 
ter. 

Robin showed himself, butterflies and 
moths were out, tulips and crocuses raised 
their curious and brilliant heads above the 
soil, and one of my friends told me he act- 
ually saw a toad hopping about. How 
many of our readers, I wonder, can claim 
friendship with this little ‘‘ ugly’’ crea- 
ture? How many know of his great good 
kindness to all of us? “Sometime we shall 
tell you about him; but this month, I want 
my friends to try to get spring into the 
school room before spring comes outdoors. 

Those of my friends who live in the Sun- 
ny South will be able to boast of spring out 
of doors long before those living in Mary- 


land and northward. But even this will 
not prevent them from enjoying an experi- 
ment which will help them to know more 
about some of the things that make the big 
world pretty. 

I am going to ask you to try with me to 
get some real flowers in March and April. 
These flowers are going to be produced 
from parts of plants, and are not even to 
grow any longer in soil. 

This is the way we shall get our flowers. 
Take any vessel that will hold water and is 
easily handled ; a water bucket, a vase, a 
small pitcher, a fruit jar, a drinking glass, 
or an empty tincan. Having provided a 
vessel, the next step is to get the things 
that will give us flowers. Will some one 
risk a guess at what they will be before we 
go out? Some one has said, ‘‘ Flowering 
shrubs and trees,’’ and this is correct. 
That is what we are going after, and all we 
shall need to take with us is a sharp prun- 
ing knife, or good strong pocket knife. We 
want to make sure that our experiment will! 
not prove a failure, and in order to do this, 
let me tell you how to goat it. 

Branches and twigs should be looked for 
on vigorous young trees and shrubs; these 
may be found in woods, road-sides, and 
sometimes in the home yard. If there is 
plenty of room in which to keep these 
branches in the house, the longer the 
branches are, the better the resulting flow- 
ers are likely to be Therefore, according 
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to available space, cut the branches any 
length from two feet to twelve feet. Any- 
thing short of two feet is likely to prove a 
failure. Cut the branch off carefully. The 
cut should be clean and slanting, and made 
with only one stroke. Sometimes it will 
be found necessary to cut the branch off in 
any easy manner and then holding it care- 
fully in the hand and away from the body 
so as not to rub off the buds, make a good 
clean cut. 

If twigs from different plants can not be 
distinguished when once mixed, take string 
along with you and tie each kind in a sep- 
arate bunch; and, if necessary, attach a 
sheet of paper bearing the name of the 
plant. If you do not know the plant, take 
atwig anyway and mark the tree so you 
can be able to identify it when it bears 
flowers or fruit 





OPENING OF AN APPLE BUD. 

In order to cleanse the branches and to 
help the buds to break through their cov- 
erings (scales), soak the branches for a few 
hours in water about as warm as milk fresh 
from the cow. Lay aside a few for imme- 
diate study. Remove them and place each 
kind in a separate jar or vessel. Fill the 
vessel about three-fourths full of water and 
place it, with the branches in it, in an al- 
most dark place, or keep it covered with a 


newspaper for a week or more. This will 
make the flowers bloom more easily and 
develop better. Afterwards, keep in a sun- 


ny window of aroom of ordinary house 
temperature,.and watch what happens from 
day to day. 

The water must be kept fresh. Todo 
this, put in a good sized piece of charcoal 
and change the water once a week. If 
charcoal is not to be had, change the water 
every three or four days. Cut the ends 
occasionally so as to keep the exposed sur- 
face fresh. Sometimes it is best not to do 
this, and thus prevent rubbing off the buds, 
the flowers will bloom without it. 

Flora and Karl have been caring for their 
geranium or lily or fern, stirring the soil 
about the roots and giving them good big 
drinks of water every ten days or two 
weeks. Our branches must have water, 
too, even though they are always in water. 
Does got the April shower give the tree a 
good warm wash occasionally? That helps 
to keep the bud coverings soft, you know, 
and this helps the flowers and leaves to 
appear. Spray the twigs, or lay them in 
water for a few hours about once a week. 

The buds should open in two to five 
weeks, according to the kind of plant. 
Flowers and leaves both come from buds. 
These plants are good to try for flowers: 
forsythia, peach, plum, cherry, pussy wil- 
low, magnolia, rhododendron, English fil- 
bert, almond, Japanese quince, currants, 
lilac, dogwood, rhodora, pear, apple, crab 
apple, maple, alder, willow, elm, aspen, 
and honeysuckle. The first named five 
will usually flower first. Remember that 
in looking for flower buds on fruit trees, 
the full, round buds should be selected ; 
the slender and pointed ones are leaf buds. 
The horse-chestnut, beech, poplar, rose 
and sweet briar are good for leaves. 

Now I want you to pay me for my 
trouble, and also to satisfy your own curi- 
osity. You must do it by finding answers 
to the following questions, which you can 
do if you only will observe. (1) What 
length did you cut your twigs? (2) Com- 
pare the form and color of the diffcrent 














WH-AT COMES OUT OF <A PE<cAR BUD. 
shoots. (3) Are the buds spherical, ob- 
long, or conical in shape? (4) Compare 
the shape, size, color, and make-up of the 
buds. (5) Lay twigs side by side and see 
if they differ from one another. (6) Mark 
one bud on each twig in the water; watch 
what happens from day to day. (7) Which 
branch blossoms first? next? and so on. 
(8) What color are the flowers? (9) How 
many flowers are produced in each bud of 
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the different kinds of branches? (10) Do 
flowers and leaves ever appear together? 
If they do, what is the position of the flow- 
ers? To answer this question safely, com- 
pare apple and pear with apricot and peach. 
(11) Compare the flowers of each kind. 
(12) The coverings of the buds are scales. 
The buds of the pussy willow have only one 
scale ; compare this with another kind. 
(13) Where do you suppose the buds get 
their food for the 
open? If it came from the branch, where 
did the branch get it? (14) Buds prevent 
the enclosed leaves or flowers from drying 


strength required to 


out, not from freezing, as some suppose. 
Prove this by dipping a bud in water and 
see if the water goes through the covering. 
(15) Do the buds occur singly (alternate), 
or in twos (opposite), or threes or more 
(whorls) on the twig? (16) Select one 
tree and agree to be a companion of it for 
one whole year, and see if you know more 
about the treenext year. (17) If you can 
secure a copy of ‘‘ First Studies in Plant 
Life,’’ by G. F. Atkinson, Boston: Ginn 
& Co., (price 60 cts.), read chapter xxvi, 
‘* Life Story of the Oak.’’ *TIllustrations 
are by courtesy of Nature Study Bureau of 
Cornell University. 
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Why Introduce Nature-Study In Our School. 


¢cAnna Botsford Comstock. 


Lecturer in Nature-Study, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


There are several reasons for the intro- 
duction of this interesting and helpful study 
into our public schools. First, the chil- 
dren love this work if it is properly con- 
ducted, and because they are so interested 
in it, they naturally use it when doing their 
work in language and drawing. It is like 
adding a new interest to the regular work 
of the day. Second, it is a great help to 
the teacher as the universal verdict has 
been that it aids much in the work of dis- 
cipline. The pupils take so much interest 
in the work that they forget to be annoy- 
ing or mischievous, and more than all it 
often establishes a bond of sympathy be- 
tween the teacher and some of her most 
trying and exasperating pupils. Third, it 
is of great pedagogic value; so much of 
our work done to-day is from books and is 
accomplished by committing to memory or 
by reasoning as in mathematics, that a 
child gets so after a little that he forgets to 
see and is blind to all that is going on 
around him in the world. While it is all 
right to cultivate the child’s memory and 
reasoning faculties, yet the perspective fac- 
ulties should not be sacrificed in the mean- 
while. It is an excellent thing for a child 
to learn that books do not contain all the 
wisdom, that with his own eyes he may be 
able to read for himself the truths and in- 
teresting facts of natufe. Fourth, it gives 
the child a vast amount of useful informa- 
tion which will be of practical value to him 
all his life. Fifth, the study of plant life 
naturally leads to gardening and to the 
growing of plants, and from this there is 
but one step to the decorating and making 
beautiful the surroundings of the home. 
Thousands of children who have under- 


taken nature-study during the past few 
years have taken up gardening and have 
grown with great success not only vegeta- 
bles but flowers. Whenever a premium 
has been offered at the Agricultural Fairs 
in New York State for the best flowers or 
vegetables grown by children, the display 
of such products has been very large and 
the interest of the children in the show has 
been intense. 

There are many reasons why the nature- 
study work would be of special use in the 
Colored schools. I am convinced from my 
own é€xperience in teaching the Colored 
teachers connected with the summer school 
of the University of Virginia, that they are 
most excellent natural observers of nature. 
And I think if the out-of-door interests were 
brought into many schools for Colored chil- 
dren, that the teachers would find it an in- 
spiration and a practical help in every way. 

Most teachers feel that they already have 
too much to do to introduce a new subject. 
This shows that they have no comprehen- 
sion of what nature-study really means. 
As one of our nature-study lecturers has 
aptly said: ‘‘A cup may be filled with 
coffee to the very brim, but if a spoonful of 
sugar be added it will not overflow the cup, 
but will sweeten and make palatable the 
coffee.’’ So itis with nature-study ; it cor- 
relates with every subject already taught 
in the school instead of adding another 
study, it sweetens all of those which are 
already there. Most teachers make the 
mistake of feeling that nature-study must 
be elaborate and that there is very much 
to learn. ‘This isa great mistake ; just let- 
ting the children bring in such objects as 
they may find which interest them and sim- 








ply letting them study these objects with- 
out any special help, is the best kind of 
nature-study. When the teacher comes to 
see that the real good to be derived from 
this study lies in cultivating the power of 
observation on the part of the child, and in 
keeping the child’s interest alive while in 
school, then and only then will this kind of 
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nature-study be possible. Nothing so kills 
the spirit and vitiates the practical results 
of nature-study as teaching it formally asa 
lesson to be learned, like the other tasks of 
the school routine. Just a few facts spon- 
taneously observed by the pupils are worth 
far more in every way than a vast number 
of facts about the same objects learned from 
the teacher. 





Because 


BY PAUL LAWRENCE DUNBAR. 


Because I had loved so deeply, 
Because I had loved so long, 

God in his great compassion, 
Gave me the gift of song. 


Because I had loved so vainly, 
And sung with such faltering 


breath 


The Master in infinite mercy, 
Offers me the boon of death. 
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How can we create a love of art among 
the people who live in places remote from 
art galleries? A group of women in the 
Chicago woman’s club, assisted by the Cen- 
tral Art Association, have been attempting 
to answer this question and have met with 
gratifying results. These women have 
simply followed the plan of those who have 
developed the traveling library as a means 
of circulating good literature among the 
people, and as in the library circulation, 
this effort has been rewarded with expres- 
sions of gratitude and pleasure. Copies of 
the splendid masterpieces of Italian, French 
and American art have created an appetite 
and appreciation of the beautiful in com- 
munities barren of every suggestion of what 
is artistic and with no conception of the re- 
fining influence of a beautiful picture. 

Groups of pictures are sent to country 
schools fora certain length of time and cir- 
culated through the community to be re- 
turned and exchanged for others as is done 
with the traveling libraries. 

The cost of this exhibit is merely nom- 
inal, but the educational value and influ- 
ence is so considerable that what was start- 
ed as an experiment is destined to become 
a permanent educational force among peo- 
ple who cannot afford to maintain art gal- 
leries. 

It is to be hoped that a request for these 
picture loans will come from the pictureless 
homes and schools of the colored people. 

It is because the world of art with all its 
joyousness and beauty is being more and 
more broughtiwithin the reach of every one 
who would appropriate its treasures, that 
we are coming to believe that no woman 
sufficiently realizes the sacredness of her 
trust and privileges as a home-maker who 
is not ambitious to make her home bright, 
beautiful and refined, as well as comfort- 


Refining Influence ¢&f Art. 


By Fannie Barrier Williams. 





Indeed it seems that 
the entire art world, by the use of the dec- 
orator’s skill, is assisting women to under- 
stand and appreciate the uses of art as seen 
in the simplest articles of home- furnishings. 

There was atime when art was exclusive 
and had no interest in or sympathy with 


able and convenient. 


the common peopie. It then lent itself 
only to the decoration of palaces, churches 
and temples. The great masters felt that 
art was exalted only when the ceilings of 
some great cathedral or the walls of some 
kingly palace were enriched by their 
genius. Then it was that the faces only of 
saints, kings and the nobility were worthy 
the inspiration of the portrait artist. Then 
it was that art found more glory in portray- 
ing the triumphs of war than the laughing 
face of a winsome child. But thanks to 
the growth of liberality in all things and 
the humanizing influences of science and 
education, art is no longer the exclusive 
pleasure and luxury of the wealthy and the 
nobility. 

Art now finds as much inspiration in the 
cottage as the palace, and is as much glori- 
fied in reproducing on canvass the face ot a 
pure woman or an honest man, as the faces 
of sickly princes. In other words art has 
become the ardent lover of humanity, seek- 
ing in every way possible to glorify and il- 
lumine our every day lives. If the great 
masters of art like Michael Angelo, Ra- 
phael and Leonardo, who exalted the 
church and Christianity by all that is classic 
in art, could have visited some of our re- 
cent exhibits, notably in Chicago and St. 
Louis, what a change in artistic sentiment 
would have greeted their astonished sight. 
Instead of saints, gods and angels, they 
would have beheld men, women and chil- 
dren, domestic scenes, flowers and land- 
scapes, rivers, moyintains and birds afford- 
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ing themes for the modern artist. These 
~old masters would have marveled at the 
skill that can awaken sympathy in the waif 
~of the street, in the pathetic face of the des- 
‘olate man or a widowed mother and can 
make the face of childhood gleam with the 
‘light of innocent laughter. They would 
have seen these 20th Century artists faith- 
fully interpreting nature for us, suggesting 
a majesty in the mountain, a placidness of 
the book, a loveliness in the skies and a fra- 
grance of the field, to which most of us are 
insensible. 

Among the prize pictures exhibited in 
recent expositions, representing the com- 
‘mon incidents of every day life, might be 
‘mentioned the celebrated painting entitled 
‘‘ Breaking Home Ties.’’ The artist has 
seized upcn one of the most pathetic inci- 
dents in family life. "Those who have ex- 
perienced the distress of heart in paring 
for the first time with some beloved mem- 
ber of the family hearthstone is drawn into 
full sympathy with the sufferers in this 
great painting. The artist has told here in 
a wonderfully impressive way, the simple 
story of the power of a mother’s love and 
the sacred influences of a good home. 

Another small canvas dealing with an 
humble subject may be recalled in this 
connection, which bears the title ‘‘ Rent 
Day.’’ This picture represents the hum- 
ble home of an old colored couple on the 
day when the dreaded landlord comes for 
his rent. ‘The two old people are carefully 
counting out the small coin, representing 
many a hard day’s toil. The expression 
-on the faces of the couple and on that of 
the pompous landlord tells the whole story 
-of the new relationship of landlord and ten- 
ant between the two races. The beauty 
and power of this picture is the success of 
the artist in expressing in the plain faces 
of these aged people the soul of honor and 
the spirit of industry which has enabled 
them to grope their way along from bond- 
age to the responsibilities of freedom. As 


far as art could do it, this picture has in- 
terpreted for millions of people, the best 
characteristics of the Negro peasant. 

Paintings of this latter sort are so rare as 
to suggest a painful lack of interest in Ne- 
gro themes that would tend to arouse and 
cultivate popular interest in the best things 
in our history and present status. In other 
words American art, like American liter- 
ature, is always doing the bidding of Amer- 
ican prejudice. The beautiful faces of 
our women, the best types of our honest 
peasantry in the South, the intelligence, 
strength and responsibility of our cultured 
men and women and the scenes and inci- 
dents illustrative of our progress are seldom 
represented on canvas asa part of Ameri- 
can life. What an inspiration to the soul- 
ful artist should be the desperate existence 
of the American Negro. What a wealth 
of romance, of tragedy and poetic sugges- 
tion in the rapid and bloody transition of 
these people from bondage to freedom and 
from freedom to citizenship! Had there 
been some Harriet Beecher Stowe in art, 
what a profound impression on the world 
of art and civilization could have been pro- 
duced by the representation on canvas, by 
some master hand, the Amerioan Negro in 
what he was, is, and isto be. We have 
been so much caricatured by would-be ar- 
tists that public opinion, even as to our 
features, has been almost hopelessly per- 
verted. This refusal of brush and chisel 
to tell the truth concerning our progress 
seems to say that if the American Negro 
wants the helping agency of art it must 
produce its own artists. 

The name of Jean Francois Millet will 
always be called blessed among the bene- 
factors of mankind for what he did by his 
brush for the French peasantry. While 
other artistsgbecame eminent by painting 
magnificent landscapes, and startling scenes 
of war, the gentle heart of Millet went out 
in loving quest for his fellow-countrymen 
who were half slaves, friendless and weight 
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REFINING INFLUENCE OF ART 


ed down with ceaseless toil in the rural 
provinces of France. Nothing in modern 
art is so heart-searching, so beautifully ex- 
pressive of the dignity of human nature, so 
full of the religious spirit of fraternity as 
Millet’s spiritually great paintings repre- 
senting the peasant life of France. 

What Millet did for France it is possible 
for some artist, with like power of love or 
kinship, to do for America and the Ameri- 
can Negro. 

But to bring the question of the refining 
influence of art into closer relationship to 
our home-life, we must learn to appreciate 
that the aim of true art is to drive out all 
impurities, to give color and warmth where 
the chill of loneliness might brood and to 
suggest the refinements of beauty and taste 
that ever beckon us to be better than we 
are. Art inspires that subtle force that 
lifts women from drudgery to loveliness, 
that makes men more chivalrous and chil- 
dren more beautiful. Among the Greeks, 
there was in every home a household god, 
who was supposed to guide the destinies of 
the family. We might with profit borrow 
from this religious custom of the Greeks 
the suggestion that art in the form of sculp- 
ture, painting or etching may furnish to 
each household amongst us some hero, 
heroine or sentiment that shall be to us the 
saving influence of home blessedness. The 
Sistine Madonna with its historical and 
spiritual value understood, would minister 
to the reign of love in every home. If we 
would teach our children to be gentle and 
humane, place on the wali for their admi- 
ration the kindly face of Rosa Bonheur 
with her arm around the neck of a domestic 
animal. Let our daughters gather strength 
and inspiration from the pictured faces of 
women who have done much to glorify wo- 
mankind. Let art give to the boys the in- 
spiration and companionship of such heroes 
as John Brown, Lincoln, Douglass, Garri- 
son and other great men. Many of the 
world’s greatest men found their inspira- 
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tion in some great book. Art is capable 
of doing equally as much by bringing be- 
fore us the faces of those who have achieved 
the best results in human history. Such 
faces silently stimulate the souls to high 
endeavor. 

What portraits do for some, all forms of 
the beautiful and true in art may do for all 
of us. Many of us are never touched with 
the mystic beauty of a flower until art has 
interpreted it for us. A landscape with its 
enchanting vistas, its harmonius adjust- 
ment of sky, forest and river seldom fills us 
with appreciation of the ever revealing 
wonders of nature, until some great artist 
tells it all on canvas. It is said that the 
poet Schiller never saw the ocean and yet 
he described it with such power that old 
seamen saw more in Schiller’s verse than 
they had ever thought of in the overwhelm- 
ing presence of the ocean itself. So it is 
that art can draw us toward the very heart 
of nature and the artist become a teacher 
and preacher of true righteousness. 

I sometimes feel a heartache for many of 
our young people because they have so few 
inspirations that lift them above the coarse 
and vulgar things of life. Their tastes are 
formed out of surroundings and experiences 
that do not make for morality and high 
living. They grow up into manhood and 
womanhood without the purifying sugges- 
tions and influences of those who live and 
breathe in an atmosphere of culture. 

Recognizing the dismal fact that there 
are thousands of the race as yet hopelessly. 
beyond the reach of the chastening touch: 
of art gallery privileges, I still believe that 
many of us who can, sadly neglect the put- 
ting of ourselves under the influence of the 
galleries and art exhibits, which are freely 
open to us. And further it seems to me 
that the place of music in our schools and 
colleges has no greater claim or better right 
than the teaching of the true, beautiful and 
good as expressed in paintings and. statua- 
ry. It should not be said of us.that we 
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have but little taste for the things that min- 
ister to the higher senses. 

Let our schools begin to pay some atten- 
tion to the fine arts, and it will appear how 
practical such teaching may become in the 
measure of the refinements of life about us. 
There is an exaltation of soul in the study 
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of art that makes one loathe the crooked, 
awkward and ugly things of life. 

Wecan see more clearly the largeness, the 
glory and the brightness of the world, the 
beauty of women and the nobility of men 
when the love and knowledge of art enters 
more fully into our every day lives. 


SONNET—TIDINGS OF IMMORTALITY. 


By Henry Davis Middleton. 


I stood beside the bier of the dead, 
Shedding sad tears of sorrow and regret 


That mortals should have ever been beset 
By such a severance of life’s slender thread. 
But while I stooped to kiss the cold forehead 
And the wan lips, now in death’s rigor set, 
Pausing the while to vainly fume and fret, 
These tidings inthe peaceful face I read: 
‘*Stand not, my love, and sullenly shed tears, 
Since life eternal crowns the soul set free 
When resurrection rends the sombre sod; 
But rather down upon thy knees make prayers: 
Say from thy soul of immortality, 
‘For this good gift I fain would thank thee, 


God!” 
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In The 


MR. FORTUNE ON “WHO ARE WE?” 


Mr. Thomas Fortune is a combatant, pure 
and simple. He writes mostly, not for the 
advancement of thought or for the instruc- 
tion of his readers, but for the love of con- 
troversy and the notoriety that comes from 
being called ‘‘a fighter.’’ 

The writer of this Editorial furnished a 
contributed article on ‘‘Who are We Etc.”’ 
to the January issue of the Magazine. He 
sought, by a thorough historical, etymo- 
logical and philosophical study, in elevated 
and dignified language, to show that the 
term ‘‘Negro’’ is the only appropriate race 
title for this race. Mr. Fortune essayed 
to answer that article intwo or three sen- 
tences in his paper. His supposed answer 
was clothed in his usual language of ridi- 
cule. Heis, perhaps, unaware of the fact 
that ridicule is not argument, and that a 
categorical ‘‘ipsi dixit’’ is irrelevant ina 
scientific discussion and unconvincing to 
thoughtful men. 

Mr. Fortune’s article in the present issue 
of the Magazine shows signs of a convic- 
tion that, possibly, he may have missed 
the point in his ‘‘Age’’ editorial fling. He 
now comes forward with what he supposes 
to be an answer to the! January article on 
the same subject in a somewhat more dig- 
nified attempt. He cannot overcome, how- 
ever, his native instinct toindulge in sar- 
casm, for he says, referring to Hallam’s 
Scholarship, ‘‘His shoulders are broad 
enough— a few feet broader in scholarship 
and reputation than those of Dr. J. W. E. 
Bowen, who insists that he is a Negro, in 
a deluge of words most difficult to compre- 
hend as he has flung them into sentences.’’ 

On this polnt the writer has only two 
things to say: first, it is not a question of 
Scholarship. It is one of accuracy in an 
historical study, and an interpretation of 
words as they are used in present day 


Sanctum. 


science, philosophy and economics. In the 
second place, the editor is willing to let 
his article stand and be tested by the ru- 
brics of grammatical structure, logical co- 
gency and philosophical argument. 

The writer sees no argument in Mr. For- 
tune’s article to convince him that he 
should change a single sentence, one way 
or the other, in his own article except to 
add emphasis, ‘‘Good names are not given 
they are made.’ 





THE STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY. 


The Negro race must learn that excel- 
lence of supremacy is won only after a hard 
fight. Leng before the age became a prey 
to the spirit of commercialism, the politi- 
cal and economic dictum, ‘‘the survival of 
the fittest,’’ was a theory of the books. 
And now that the age has become thor- 
oughly imbued with the spirit of master- 
ing, it is not to be wondered at that almost 
every phase of life feels the insidious pow- 
er of this theory. Not even religion with 
her sacred principles can escape this all- 
pervading spirit of trying to get ahead of 
some one. Denominational rivalry is a no- 
torious confirmation of this desire to forge 
ahead and out-rank a neighboring denomi- 
nation. 

In the business world, large corporations 
crowd to the wall those struggling bodies 
or institutions that cannot keep pace with 
the terrific rush"and push for leadership. 
What the end of this constant swallowing 
of the small business interest by the great 
whale fcorporation cannot be foretold by 
the wisest. Then there is the gradual cen- 
tralizing of power in the monied interests 
of the land. This power, it must be ad- 
mitted, is not always used for the good of 
the public. While the statement, that 
‘*The rich grow richer, and the poor poor- 
er,’’ may not always be true, so far as the 
second item in the count, it is without 
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doubt beyond contradiction that the first 
item in this statement is the absolute truth. 

Nevertheless, the dictum has gone into 
the market and has become its canon for 
all commercial and industrial transactions. 
It stands in all its hideous heathenism con- 
trary tothe first truths of Christianity, 
which teaches cooperation, not competition. 

The duty of the race is plain. The 
struggling masses must be told that they 
are in a tremendous conflict in which 
‘the best man will win. Take the matter 
of an improved workman. The State 
and Society are calling for a_bet- 
‘ter workman. The laboring man 
among us is not awaketo this neces- 
sity. He flatters himself that he is indis- 
pensible to the labor market of the South, 
and thusin his ignorant complacency, he 
whiles away his time and means. It be- 
comes necessary to quicken this lethargic 
workman with the spur of ambition and 
awaken his dull repose with the plain warn- 
ing of possible loss of his chances. The 
Negro must he told in no unmistaken or 
milk and water terms that if he does not 
improve and seek to make himself a bene- 
factor to society, that his place will be given 
to another. The coming of the Italian la- 
borer in the South is not to be taken light- 
ly. The race must be impressed with its 
chances. It mustread clearly the ruling 
dictum of the day and act accordingly, or 
it will find itself left in the battle of life. 





STAND BY YOUR GUNS. 


The action of President Roosevelt in dis- 
placing certain Southern colored men from 
government service with Southern white 
men and Northern colored men has pro- 
voked a storm of crticism. Strange to 
say, but there has been no sincere effort 
made to find out the cause of these remov- 
als. Southern white men are ready to 
affirm that the president has at last found 
out the black men and he is now willing to 
respect the wishes of the Southern whites. 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 


They may have one reason. We 
there are others. 

In the first place, black men inthe gov- 
ernment service have allowed themselves 
to be misled by white politicians into the 
belief that the president is bound to protect 
them. Acting under this delusion, a few 
of these leaders have very unwisely refused 
the rank and file of black men who believe 
in the Republican Party to put forth a 
ticket, fearing possibly that other black 
men would come into prominence. Such 
an action kills the party andj the leaders 
will, ultimately, go down in the wreck. 
These black men should stand by their guns 
and put forth a ticket and give!their con- 
stituents a chance to vote their convictions. 
The time has come when black men should 
hold a primary of their party, and if no 
white men will join them, go right ahead. 

Mr. Roosevelt is a strenuous leader and 
believes in principles and it may be that 
he saw that certain black men in the South 
were willing to take from their large con- 
stituency in the South the privilege of vot- 
ing their sentiments under the hallucina- 
tion that the President would keep them 
in office. Offices should be given to men 
who work for them. Gentlemen, you have 
the machinery of your party in your con- 
trol; give the Negro Republican a chance 
to vote his sentiments. Organize and 
stand by your guns, or get other guns. 


think 


HANDS OFF 


The writer believes that the race should 
contend manfully for the right of suffrage. 
We are a firm believer in everything that 
will advance the race. Wehave no sym- 
pathy with the gratuitous counsel given 
the race at times that it should keep out of 
politics. Ontheother hand, we advise the 
race not to give up any right. The spec 
ious suggestion that we should be more 
concerned about our duty than our rights 
is foxy and nefarious. Duties and rights 
ge handin hand. 
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But in the unseemly fight now on in 
Georgia for its governorship between Clark 
Howell and Hoke Smith, we urge our peo- 
ple to keep hands off. The doctors have 
fallen out, the favored ‘‘grandfather’s’’ 
clause, and in fact, the whole thievish and 
dishonorable instrument called ‘‘State Con- 


stitutions’ adopted by many Southern 
states under the hypocritical plea of secur- 
ing a pure and educated ballot, but which 
in truth was concocted and put through to 
rob the Negro of his right to vote, are com- 
ing in for their share of rough handling. 


The race has nothing to gain in the elec- 
tion of either one of these gentlemen. They 
both are set in their religious convictions 
to keep the race down and both of them ap- 
pealtothe ignorant whites with the all- 
conclusive argument that black men have 
no rights which white men are bound to 
respect. In this situation in which we are 
the target for their poisoned arrows and 
are their only stock argument for the im- 
perative stump harrangue, we advise our 


race, ‘‘Hands Off!’’ 














By 


MY GEORGIA CABIN HOME. 


It’s a lonely little cabin 
In a lonely little lane, 
An de cabin is so shabby 
Dat it won’t keep out de rain; 
But no mattah whar I trabbles, 
An’ no mattah whar I roam, 
I kin see de smoke dat rises 
F’om my little cabin home. 


’Cou’se, my cabin’s down in Georgia, 
Whar de mo’nin’ glories climb, 
An’ about in all de tree tops 
Birds is singin’ all ce time,— 
Whar de sugah-cane is sweetah 
Dan de honey in de comb— 
An’ dere’s no place Nowhar bettah 
Dan my Georgy cabin home! 
I kin see my Lucy standin,’ 
Peepin th’oo de winder cracks, 
Watchin’ rabbits in de front yard, 
Makin’ all deir pooty tracks; 
Er I sees her in de kitchen, 
Makin’ bread dat rise like foam, 
An’ I wants to go, I tell you, 
To my Georgy cabin home! 
But I’s up hyar in dis prison, 
’Cause I made some ‘‘moonshine’’ 
An’ I may not see my cabin 
Nevahmo’ untell I die; 
Yet I’s gwine to tell St. Peter 
In his pooty heabenly dome, 
Ef he’ll be so please to let me 
Come back to my Georgia home. 


rye, 


THE WORD AS A LASH 

Little Johnnie, for some of his usual obstreper- 
ousness, had been sent away from the dinner table 
one day when his mother had company. By way 
of punishment he was placed at aside table, and 
told to eat his dinner there. When the meal was 
set before him, Johnnie’s mother looked over from 
the large table and said: 


Wayside 


Silas X. Floyd. 


ty? 


‘Johnnie, be sure you say the blessing 

Johnnie bowed his head, and prayed aloud so 
that every one could hear. He said: 

‘Lord, I thank thee that thou has set a table be- 
fore me in the presence of my enemies!"’ 


NEEDED A NEW SUPPLY. 


Three or four years ago I was in the study of the 
Rev. Dr. RobertStewart MacArthur, Pastor of Cal- 
vary Church, New York. Dr. MacArthur andI 
were consulting about a book for which he was to 
write the introduction. At the close of the inter- 
view, he presented me with a volume of his ser- 
mons, Then Dr. Frank Rogers Morse, who was 
McAr- 
thur’s assistant, but who has since died, told me 


at that time and had been for year’s Dr. 


in Dr. MacArthur’s presence about a good colored 
brother down in Virginia towhom Dr. MacArthur 
had once givena book of sermons. or six 
months after the book had been presented, Dr. 
MacArthur received a letter from the good brother, 
in which, among other things he said: 

‘‘T has preached up all them sermons in de firs’ 


Five 


book you sent, an’ my people liked ’em so well! 
wants you please to send me some mo’,’’ 





SOMETHING NICE. 


‘‘Say, where you goin’, father?’’ 
The eldest daughter said, 

As father grabbed his derby 
And placed it on his head. 


‘*4 temperance meeting, daughter, 
Will keep me out till ten; 

We’re workin’ hard as blazes 
To save the town’s young men.’’ 


’T was thus the father answered, 
And humble as could be, 

The daughter said, ‘‘Oh, father, 
Save a nice, nice one for me!’ 


’ 
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Each year, as we know, has its seasons, 
And man has his seasons too, 

For sometimes his skies they are cloudy, 
And sometimes his skies are blue. 


But why should thesummer chafe autumn, 
Or the winter make faces at spring? 
And why should a man lose his balance 
Because he can’t always sing? 
The rain always follows the sunshine, 
But the sunshine returns after rain, 
And so for a man there’s a mixture 
Of pleasure and of pain. 


Lift up you heads then my brothers, 
And behold what is always true, 
That for every sky that is cloudy 
You will find a hundred that’s blue! 


THE NORTH POLE. 


I axed ol’ Mistah Wintah, 
Please take his hat and go, 

An’ den he say, ‘‘You go ’way, 
I jes’ wants time to blow!’ 


An’ w’en he blowed, I begged him, 
Do, please, dont blow no mo’, 
An’ den I hyeahead him sayin’, 
“Go ‘way! I got ter snow! 
An’ nex’ I tol’ ol’ Wintah 
Ter take de snow way, please, 
An’ den he up an ansahed, 
‘Just wait untel it freeze!’’ 


Now, w’en de groun’ wuz frozen, 
A great relief I felt, 

But w’en I said, ‘‘Now, goon! 

“It’s got ter melt!’’ 


He say: 


I waited, and I waited, 
Fo’ ten yeahs—’pon mah soul— 
W’en I axed him why ’t’wa’n’t meltin’, 
Sez he: ‘‘Dis am de pole!’’ 


A Blue-Sky Ballad 
































The night makes the day but the brighter, 
And'the day makes restful the night; 
And so in the daylight or darkness, 
For man there is room for delight. 


The year has full need of each season, 
And the world needs both rain and sun, 
And a man must have time for reposing 
When his hard day’s work is done. 
In every one’s life it is ordered 
Some blight and some worry must come, 
But then there are pleasures so numerous 
That no one should ever be glum. 
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GROWNUP FOLKS, GROWNUP LETTERS. 


The teacher at the First Ward School had told 
the children in Class A always to use capital letters 
in beginning proper names. In elucidating the 
Proposition, she had said: 

“All {the names of little boys and little girls 
Should begin with capitals, I mean your own 
names, and all the names of all the little girls and 
boys you know. Now, can you tell me how the 










names of your mothers and fathers should begin?’’ 

Up went Mary’s hand. 

‘All right,”’ said the teacher, ‘‘You may tell us, 
Mary.”’ 

There was water in teacher’s eyes when Mary 
said: 

“If you please ma’am, they should begin with 
grown-up capitals!’’ 











OUR ADVERTISING SECTION. 








HE following pages are devoted wholy to 
the interests of our advertisers. Advertis- 
ing in these columns PAYS. 


@, R. W. Johnson of Chicago says: ‘‘My ad- 











vertisement has only appeared one time, 
and I have received replies from the follow, 
ing states: New Jersey, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Kentucky, and Indian Ter- 
ritory.”’ 


Mr. Charles Ford of the Ozonized Ox Mar- 
row Company of Chicago says: ‘‘We have 
been advertising in your Journal for the 
last six months, and wish to tell you that 
we are having excellent results from it 
from all parts of the country. Your Mag- 
azine is a splendid periodical and we wish 
it continued success. 


Mr. L. C. Collins of the Metropolitan Mer- 
cantile and Realty Company, home office, 
New York City, says: ‘‘We are receiving 
numerous letters from all over the country 
in answer to our advertisement. We feel 
that it is the best medium for reaching all 
the people that is being published in this 
country.’’ 


These testimonials bespeak for themselves 
and we have many others of the same kind 
in the office. 
































HOTEL MACEO 
213 West 53d Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


F.rst-class accommodations only. Located one 
door from Broadway. Cars for all parts of the city 
and depots pass the door. Illuminated throughout 
with electricity. Handsomely furnished rooms. 
Dining room service unsurpassed. Headquarters 
for the clergy and business men. Prices moder- 
ate. Telephone 803 Columbus. 


BENJ. F. THOMAS, Proprietor. 








RESIDENCE 
273 Auburn Ave. 


OFFICE HOURS 
8:30 a.m. to 12 m.; 1 to 5:30 p.m 


Dr. James R. Porter 


DENTIST 
50 1-2 N. Broad St. cAtlanta, Ga 


Over Woodside’s Renting Agency. 








GO TO 
THE GUARANTEE CLOTHIHG CO 


For your Suits and Over- 
coats. We can save you 
25% on all your purchases 


We Sell the Best $2.00 Hat in the City. 


8 PEACHTREE ST. ATLANTA, GA. 








TYPEWRITERS 


All Makes Second Hand 











ee oe $35.00 to $65.00 
EE ee eee ce 25.00 to 55.00 
ON 30.00 to 60.00 


Hammonds, Bar Locks, Underwoods, Blicks, 
WROChicago, Rem-Sho, Caligraphs.......from $18.00 up 


FIELDER & ALLEN CO. 


The Largest Office Outfitters South 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Address “ Bargain Department.” 





THE FOLDS HOUSE 


One of the most up-to-date boarding and lodging 
houses in the city. Catch West Hunter or Magno- 
lia St. cars and get off at Vine St. 

Rates, $1.00 per Day. Meals, 25c, 
Phone 511 West 


206 Vine St. ATLANTA, GA. 





Subscribe for The Voice of the Negro 


Only~ $1.00 per year. 





A GREAT DISCOVERY. 


DROPS Y 
CURED with vegetable rem- 
edies ; entirely harmless; re- 
moves all symptoms of drop- 
sy in 8 to 10 days; 30 to 60 
days effects permanent cure. 
Trial treatment furnished 
free to every sufferer; noth- 
ing fairer. For circuars, tes- 
timonials, etc., applly to 














Mrs. Bessie Mays 


Mays Millinery Co. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Mrs. Alberta Ogletree 


158 Auburn Ave. 


The only colored Millinery Store in the 
city. Trims Hats equal to other high 
class milliners. Polite attention to all. 
We invite your patronage and guarantee 
satisfaction. 

















Makes the Skin White 


Dr. Fred Palmer’s 
SKIN WHITENER. 


Is an ideal face bleach ; perfectly cleansing 
and whitening the skin, removing pimples, | 
blemishes, etc., and keeping the skin soft, 
velvety and in healthy condition. 
Price 25 cents a box. 
Sold only by 


JACOBS’ PHARMACY 
Wher {Street Atlanta, Ga. 





























WILLIS MURPHY. 


Groceries, 
514 DECATUR ST. 





Help Wanted 





WANTED—Boys and Girls to sell Satchet ‘ Pow- 
ders among their friends. There is a Gold Ring in 
it for you. Send ten cents for sample powders and 
terms. G. W. PINKNEY CO., Manufacturers of 
Perfumery, Atlantic City, N. J. 





WANTED—At once a good reliable Printer. 
Must be steady and sober. Write at once giving 
references and salary expected. A good place for 
theright man. THE UNION MUTUAL PUB- 
LISHING CO., 212 Auburn Ave. Atlanta, Ga. 


Willis Murphy & Son. 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers In 


Grain and General 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Wa. OSCAR MURPHY, 


Merchandise. 
TELEPHONE 1818 
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—— CATALOGU . 
DOW WIRE & IRON WKS. LOUISVILLE.KY. 


AGENTS—Can make a living ina pleasant and 
profitable business by handling our High Grade 
Perfumes. We have a plan that wins. We tell you 


how to start a business for yourself. Write for par- 


ticulars.G. W. PINKNEY CO., Atlantic City, N. J. 





THE BOSTON GUARDIAN: 


Ably and fearlessly edited. Independent in its pol- 
icy, and for every right for the Negro race with all its 
might. 

Subscription $1.50 per year; 5c per copy. Address: 

THE BOSTON GURDIAN, 
Room 19, 3 Trement Row, BOSTON, MASS. 











at a cost of one dollar a month. 


Corona Industrial College 


Situated in the midst. of the Corona Coal and Iron Company’s Great, Coal Mines 
EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES OFFERED 


Fifty to seventy-five dollars earned a month and education of a whole family or an individual 
For information, write J. R. E. LEE, President, Corona, Ala. 








The Tuskegee Student rossi rusxeces nsn- 





TUTE, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 





the Negro people of America. 





Subscription Price, 5O Cents per Year 


“|The Student, published weekly during the school term and bi-weekly 
during the summer vacation in the interest of the graduates of the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, contains full information 
regarding the work of the school, and, in addition, valuable articles 
bearing upon the moral, material and educational advancement of 

Sample copies sent on application. 


Address all communications to The Tuskegee Student, Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 
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176 Warren Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL., Oct., 22, 1902. 


For nearly four years I suffered from ova- 
rian troubles. The doctor insisted on an 
operation as the only way to get well. I, 
however, strongly objected to an operation. 
My husband felt disheartened as well as I, 
for home with a sick woman is a discon- 
solate place at best. A friendly druggist 
advised him to get a bottle of Wine of Car- 
dui for me to try, and he did so. I began to 
improve in a few days and my recovery was 
very rapid. Within eighteen weeks I was 
another being. 

CECELIA STOWE. 


Mrs. Stowe’s letter shows every woman 
how a home is saddened by female weakness 
and how completely Wine of Cardui cures 
that sickness again. Do not go on suffer- 
ing. Go to your druggist today and secure 
& $1.00 bottle of Wine of Cardui. 


WINE cf CARDUI 








Whar writing advertisers, please mention this Magazine 





THE 
Colored Teachers 


AGENCY 


Prompt Reliable Efficient 

It recommends teachers and graduates 
for every line of instruction in the public 
school system and higher institutions. Its 
orders come directly from superintendents, 
principals, presidents and boards. It op- 
erates throughout the South, Middle West 
and West. Circulars and blanks sent on 
request. Now is the time to register. 

C. W. REYNOLDS, Mgr. 

Box 574, Maysville, Ky. 
Box 265, Springfield, Ohio. 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO, 


“$1.00 


Per Year in Advance. 





Learn to Write and Speak 


Correct English 


OOR Eng?ish will hold you 
P back, no matter what you 
may try tu do in a business 

or social way. 

We can rai-e your value in 
business 100 } er cent—we will 
teach you, by « »rrespondence, to 
write and speax correctly, easily, 
forcefully and fluently. 

No matter what your position 
is—whether st: nographer, book 
keeper, salesman, clerk, office 
assistant, advertisement writer, 
correspondent, reporter, journal- 
ist, short-story writer,—you must 
understand the correct use of 
English in order to advance rap- 
idly. You will not feel at home 
in good society unless you can 
talk with the assurance that you 
are not making blunders. Our 
plan is original and intensely 
interesting. We will gladly ex- 
plain it if you will write. 

ADDRESS 
Page-Davis School of Correct English 


Dept. 246, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














Bible Dictionaries 


D 


Bible Dictionary says is 
We have only a limited number 
duplicate them at the price. 


magazine, Write today. 


70 E. ALABAMA ST. 





DO YOU STUDY THE BIBLE? 


OU NEED a good help We havein stock a few of Smith’s 
We can supply you with one of these for 
$2.50. They are complete in every respect. Handsomely bound. 
Contains 786 pages and weighs 3 1-2 pounds. Whatever Smith’s 
authority. Ask 


minister. 
We cannot 


your 
of these for sale. 


The first six sending for one of 
these Dictionaries will be given asix month’s subscription to our 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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COLORED 


Six Months - ~ - 
Three Months - = ~ 


We reach all classes of people. 


Main Office, 100 West Gay Street 


Price, Per Year, Payable in advance - 


If you want a race newspaper for thought G’ newsof interest, subscribe at once for the 


WORLD 


$1.50 
-75 
.40 


Sample Copies Sent Free. 


There is no better advertising medium. 


EDWARD A. SHANKLIN, 


Editor and Publisher 
83 COLUMBUS, OHIO 






























ALL SERVICE RESUMED. 


The SOUTHERN PACIFIC and 
UNION PACIFIC 





Lines reach nearly every State in the West, 
with Steamship Lines to China, Japan, Hawaian 
Islands, Australia and India. 

Round trip Homeseekers rates to Louisiana, 
Texas Oklahoma and Old Mexico, each first and 
third Tuesday. 

Through Pullman Tourist Cars three days 
each week from Washington, D. C. to San Fran- 
cisco, via Atlanta, Montgomery, Mobile and New 
Orleans and Southern Pacific “Sunset Route.” 

Cheap one-way Colonist Rates from all points 
to California and Northwest, from February 15, 
until April 7, 1906. 


Requests for information cheerfully answered. 


J. F. VAN RENSELAER, 


General Agent. 124 Peachtree St. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


P. ©. BEAN, T. P.7 A. 











O YOU want the trade of 15,000 
regular subscribers? We presume 
that you do. 


We do not guarantee that you can 
get them but we do guarantee that an 
advertisement placed in our magazine 
will reach that many persons. We 
reach more persons than any magazine 
published by the race. 


If you have an articlethat you wish 
agents to handle, try our columns. 
One thousand persons handle our 
magazine and you may get them to 
handle your articles. 


Our subscription list is open all the 
— 


time to our subscribers and adver- 
————— 
tisers. 

We reach the people. Try us. 


Write for testimonials. 
The Advertising Depart.ment. 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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and Confectionery Trades 
If youshould find at any time ELECTRIC BELLS, 
Sieiviearties yi fill that space | TELEPHONES and ELEC- 
White Lily and Yalu Cream 

Ps Aen | TRIC LIGHTS. 






TO THE DRUG, GROCERY | LEARN To INSTALL 
| 

A Space in your Chewing | 

Chewing Gum and guarantee 





satisfaction. Iask a trial. Agents wanted. A good 
hustler with a little cash can make big profit. Write 


tome for full particulars. 20to 40 per cent. made by }| We teach you by mail with BLUE PRINTS 
very little effort. Be independent, I can tell you how x * E 
ifyou write. Address for information and prices and instruction papers which show how to do 


aa) . - 6 - " ‘ 4 ‘ , - 
W. JOHNSON, 5113 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. the work. You make money and learn a good 


trade. ELECTRIC BELL OUTFIT $1, to §2. 
WANTED. | TWO GOOD TELEPHONES WITH 200 
|| FEET OF WIRE AND 4 BATTERIES $10. 
|{ You can put this set up in one day and get $20 
for saine 











Position as Pastor. Young man with a thorough 
literary training, a first class Theological Course, | 
and wide practical experience. Best of reference, 
both as to fitness and character. Baptist. 

Address: Minister, ‘“The Voice of the Negro,”’ 
Atlanta, Ga. 


- EVERY COLORED PERSON 


Who wishes to have the same opportunity as others 


i wea A geet JOSEPH M. PATTERSON, 
to join an Investment Association, as Charter mem- 
bers, Address 1409 NEW YORK AVE., N. W. 


WwW. A. HOLMES, 20 Years in business. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
NEW BEDFORD, - - - - MASS. | 





ELECTRICAL GOODS OF ALL 
KINDS AT LOW PRICES. 

















HIGH CLASS WEEKLY NEWS- 
PAPER OF 16 BROAD PAGES 


FOR $1 A YEAR 
50 CENTS FOR SIX MONTHS 


25 CENTS FOR THREE MONTHS 


THE WEEKLY EDITION OF THE 


SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN 


(MASSACHUSETTS) 


cA Thoroughly Independent and Courageous Journal, Devoted to the 
Protection and Advancement of the Broad Public Interests 


The Republican is famous for the strength and ability and democratic spirit of its 
editorials, and for the excellence and wealth of its Literary Features. 

As a news, political, literary and family weekly combined, the weekly edition of 
The Republican is hardly surpassed, if anywhere equaled. 

The weekly Republican was established in 1824, The Daily in 1844, and The Sun- 
day in 1878, by Samuel Bowles. The subscription rates are, for The Weekly $1 a 
year, Daily $8, Sunday $2. Send for free specimen copies and address 


THE REPUBLICAN - - Springfield, Mass. 


























LET YOUR MONEY WORK FOR YOU 


WHY ACCEPT 3% and 4% from SAVINGS ‘BANKS, when we 
are paying 6% and 7% on GUARANTEED Investments? BE- 
GIN NOW. Investments may be made“on the INSTALLMENT 
Plan.¥ We‘have the,best proposition on,the market. 

Write for particulars. 


ADDRESS MAXWELL, 150 NASSAU ST., N.Y. CITY. ROOM 1885. 










SPECIAL 2g 


We will mail ** Adology,’’ the 1 
M. O. Trade Journal, to any address 
One Year for 1O Cents. 
to cover postage (Regular sub, rate 25c). 


Walters Advertising Agency, 
36 & 37 Dean Street. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Why not put an advertisement in ‘this 


space and get good results - 











Ford’s Hair Pomade, formerly known as ‘‘Ozonized Ox Marrow,”’ 
Makes the Hair Long, Soft and Easy to Comb. 


READ WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY 


Key West, Fla., Aug. 28, 1904. West Chester, Pa., Mch. 30, 1yo5. 





I used only one bottle of your po- 
made and my hair has stopped 
breaking, off and has greatly im- 
proved. When I started using this 
wonderfu: preparation my hair was 
seven inches long and now it is ten 
inches or more. 


I had typhoid fever and my hair all 
came out. I used three bottles of 
your pomade, and now my hair is 
nine inches long and very thick and 
nice and straight. Most every one 
seeing how good your pomade did 
my hair, they too are anxious for it 
My hair isan example to every one 





I beg to Sener, pone truly, 
INNIE FOASTER. 
314 Southard St. 


Atlanta, Ga., June 6, 1900. 
Gentlemen: I ve used your po- 
made and have found it to do more 
than it is recommended to do. It 
stops the hair from falling out and 
breaking off, and cleans the scalpand 
makes the hair soft, pliable and 

glossy. MISS MaGGIE_REND. 


Yours respectfully, 

Evia Bys. 

Colvert, Tex., Mch. 31, 1905 
I have used one bottle of your po- 
made and my hair is now. perfectly 
straight, soft and black as silk. | 

will not be without it. 
oa RHODA EDWARDS. 


« Paris, Mo., July 15, 1899. 
K Gentlemen: When I began using 
your pomade my head was so bald | 





Milwaukee, Wis., June 23, 1893. 


Gentlemen: Please send me two ° was ashamed of myself, but now my 
vottles of your pomade. I think it is hair has grown three inches all over 
one of the best hair preparations my head and I have been using it 
made. MRS. JOHN GRAF. only two months. IDA PRETER 


I have seen the original letters and testify to the genuineness of the statements. 
A. N. JENKINS, Vice-President Hertel, Jenkins & Co 


FORD’S HAIR POMADE was formerly known as “OZONIZED OX MARROW,” and is the only safe 
preparation known to us that makes kinky or curly hair straight. Its use makes the most stubborn, 
harsh, kinky or curly hair soft, pliable and easy tocomb, These resulte may be obtained from one treat 
ment; 2104 bottles are usually sufficient for a year. The use of FORD’S HAIR POMADE (“OZONIZED 
OX MAKKOW’’) removes and prevents dandruff, relieves itching, invigorates the scalp, stops the hair 
from falling out or breaking off, makes it grow, and by nourishing the roots, gives it new life and vigor. 
Being elegantly perfumed and harmless, it is a toilet for ladies, gentiemen and children. FORD’S HAIR 
POMADE (“OZONIZED OX MARROW”) has been made and sold continuously since about 1858, and the 
label, “OZONIZED OX MARROW,” was registered in the United States Patent Office in 1874. In all that 
long period of time there has never been a bottle returned from the hundreds of thousand we have sold. 
FORD’S HAIR POMADE remains sweet and effective, no matter how long you keepit. Be sure to get Ford’s, 
as its use makes the hair STRAIGHT, SOFT and PLIABLE. Beware of imitations. Remember that 
FORD’S HAIR POMADE (“OZONIZED OX MARROW”) is put up only in 50c. size, and is made only in 
Chicago and by us. The genuine has the signature, Charles Ford, Prest.,on each package. Refuse all 
others. Full directions with every bottle. Price only 0c. Sold by druggists and dealers. If your drug- 
gist or dealer cannot my ig | you, he can procure it from his jobber or wholesale dealer, or send us 50c. for 
one bottie, postpaid, or $1.40 for three bottles. or $2.60 for six bottles,express paid. We pay postage and 
express charges to all points in U.S.A. Whenordering send postal or express money order,and mention 
this paper. Write your name and address plainly to 


OZONIZED OX MARROW CO. (None genuine without my signature) 


Fourth Floer, 76 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Agents Wanted everywhere. Charhs Ford Least 























Just a Word About Our Magazine. 


N REPLY to an advertisement that recently appearedin these 

columns for more subscribers, a large number of persons sent 
One Dollar for yearly subscriptions. Many of these subscriptions 
came from the Public School Teachers all over the country. This 
was indeed very gratifying as it shows the appreciation of this great 
body of thinkers and doers. 








‘*The Voice of the Negro’’ says one of these teachers, ‘‘I use as a classic.’’ 
Another teacher writes, ‘‘I find the selections of poems each month as wellas the 
contributed articles very valuable helps in securing the closest attention from my 


























y pupils of the advanced grades.”’ 
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A professor in one of the leading colleges of the South says he presented the 
magazine to his class of young men and has insisted upon them reading it. He 
believes that it will give greater inspiration to independent manhood than any 

'yos. agency now before the people. 
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YE. We submit the foregoing to show which direction the thinkers of the country are 

905 looking for real race literature. A few of the points in which ‘‘THE VOICE OF 

ir po [Cc THE NEGRO" leads, are- 

ra 

ae Strong, vigorous and inspiring editorials 

Accurate typographical make-up 

aie Brilliant and pleasing Monthly Review 

va Contributed Articles by leading writers of the race 

ae Suggestive Cartoons 

as Costly Illustrations & bran new features everymonth 

Co . 

sate **The Voice of the Negro”’ is for sale the first of every month at all 

reat. the leading news stands all over the country. If for any reason you cannot get 

ZED - 

hair a copy from the newsdealers send ten cents for the very latest copy. Subscrip- 

ace tions only One Dollar per year in advance. 
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20th Century. Negro Literature 








WRITTEN BY 


ONE HUNDRED aucZ's GREATEST NEGROES 








° HE idea of the scope and 
Authorship plan of this book originated 
. in the mind of its editor, Dr. 
and Aim ries D. W. Culp, whose picture is 
herewith presented. Dr. Culp 
is one of the wide awake negroes of the South who is 
devoting the best efforts of his life to the uplifting of 
his race. He is well qualified for the task here under- 
taken. Although bornaslave, like many a black boy, 
he forged his way tothefront. Aftergraduating with \ } 
high honors from Biddle University, he took a theo- s 
logical course in Princeton Theological Seminary. oN 
Later he studied medicine in the University of Of. 0. W. CULP, 
Michigan, and finally graduated from the Ohio Medical University. 
That Dr. Culp is very influential and popular is shown by the fact 
that he has been able to induce 


One Hundred of the Most Prominent Negroes 
to write exhaustive treatises on subjects which he himself selected. 





Partial List of Subjects. 
X—The Negro as a Christian. 
XI—The Negro as a Business Man. 
X1I—The Negro as an Inventor. 
XI1I—The Negro as a Farmei. 
XIV—The American Negro’s Opportunities in Africa. 
XV—The American Negro and his Possibilities. 
XVI—Whai is the Negro Teacher Doing in the Matter of Uplifting his Race? 
XVII—Is the Young Negro an Improvement Morally on his Father? 
XVIII—The Negro as a Writer. 
XIX—How to Help the Negro to Help Himself. 
Thisis a large book, 714 by 9% inches, weight four pounds, 100 full paged 
half tone engravi'igs of the writers; 100 Essays on vital topics pertaining to the 
race. Itis by great odds the best piece of Negro literature ever published. 





SALESMEN’S REPORTS. 


I have worked four days and secured 23 orders. 
T. C. THomas, Duval county, Fla. 
I have worked 24 hours and secured 20 orders for ‘‘Negro Literature” this week, totai 
number of orders 70. A. A. Topp, West Carroll Parish, La. 
I have received Prospectus of “Negro Literature’, canvassed ene day and sold the 
book at every house that I called at and secured 20 orders. 
LEwis Cotton, Drew county, Ark. 
I have sold 30 copies of “Negro Literature” this week It goes like “thot cakes”. I 
am selling to everybody that I think will pay me. W. A. KNOLL, Paulding county, Ga 
I have secured 96 orders for “‘Negro Literature”. My commissions amount to over 
$10.00 per day. MISs ALICE FoGG, Pulaski county, Ark. 
I have never seen such a fast selling book. I sold in three days 53 cloth and 36 half 
Morocco. S. D. Hearn, Carroll county Ga, 





Price by Mail Postpaid $2.75. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. All interested in the race probiem should 
have it. Agents sales reported from five to twenty copies per day. No competition. 
Magnificent canvassing outfit worth $1.50 free, if 24c. in stamps is sent to pay postage. 
Descrivtive circulars free. Write at once. 

HERTEL, JENKINS @ CO., l 
950 Austell jBldg. Successors to J. L. Nichols @ Co, \——> ATLANTA, GA. 
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Willie Williams of Nachitoches Parish, La., Sold 400 Copi 


